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LET'S ALL SPEAK THE SAME LANGUAGE! 


An Inquiry Into Guidance Terminology 


JOHN M. BREWER 


In this article Professor Brewer suggests that euidance workers need 


some terminological facilities 


or perhaps lerminal facilities in the va 
‘ 


rious use of words—in order to avoid bringing confusion out of 
in their professional discussions. It goes well in this ue of the » 
, mae ; 
zine (the Convention number) because the lan guage difficully Wa 


apparent on several occasions at Cleveland! 


ERTAIN disagreements in the use 

of words are becoming apparent 

in the vocational guidance move- 
ment, which, if they continue indefi- 
nitely, will retard our methods of con- 
ference and mutual exchange of views, 
and delay the adoption of our plans. 
This article is written to raise certain 
questions in respect to terminology, in 
the hope that substantial agreement may 
soon be reached. I am assuming that 
common usage is always preferable to 
unusual and arbitrary terminology, and 
that wherever it seems necessary to use 
words in meanings not sanctioned by the 
dictionary, such special uses will be per 
sisted in only after sincere attempts to 
secure the agreement of other writers 
in the field. If all or most workers can 
agree on the exact meanings of technical 
terms, we can then understand one an- 
other, putting aside the unintelligent 


practice of speaking different languages, 


[5] 





and can quarrel honestly and happily 
over really important things, such as aims 
methods, and results 


II 


The questions under discussion her 
are as follows 
l. What does 


does it include anything outside the 


vocational’’ mean, and 
ifea 
of occupational life? As used in the ex 
pression 


exclude anything normally within that 


“vocational guidance does it 
area? 

2. Is the word “guidance” understood 
Has it any good synonym? 

3. What does the combination 
mean? 


“vox a- 
tional guidance” 
4. Is vocational guidance confined to 
choices and decisions 
5. Should vocational guidance be con 
fined to situations in which alternatives 
are presented? 


6. Has vocational “social 


guidance a 
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aim” in addition to the aim of helping 
individuals? 

7. Is there danger to vocational guid- 
ance from the exploitation of guidance 
for successful activity in other areas? 

8. What relation does educational 
guidance bear to vocational guidance? 

One article can only open up these 
questions; they much need a really com- 
prehensive discussion among teachers, 
directors, speakers, and writers in this 
field. 

1. The meaning of ‘vocational.’ The 
adjective ‘“‘vocational” gives us compara- 
tively little trouble. It is seen to com- 
prise all gainful occupations, all utili- 
tarian labor, including homemaking. The 
restricted participation in vocational edu- 
cation on the part of the federal law does 
not blind us to the fact that vocational 
guidance and vocational education, prop- 
erly conceived, have to do with law, medi- 
cine, and nursing as much as with car- 
pentry, cooking, and farming. 

The word, then, must necessarily in- 
clude all ideas within its proper mean- 
ing. Even if it is a rather “high-sound- 
ing” appellation—perhaps “work guid- 
ance’ might be simpler—it cannot prop- 
erly exclude any form of labor. 

On the other hand, we within the 
movement, especially those of us who are 
interested in the whole of éducation as 
well as in this part, sometimes tend to 
speak of other forms of guidance as if 
they belonged in the vocational. Guid- 
ance for success in the educational career 
is an instance. This form of guidance 
is intimately related to vocational guid- 
ance (more of this relationship later), 
but in spite of overlapping and occasional 
identity, it cannot properly be subsumed 
under the vocational. If the vocational 
counselor needs to handle both, his po- 
sition should be called ‘“‘educational and 
vocational,” in the interest of the right 


use of words. Otherwise we shall have 
confusion confounded, as when a “‘voca- 
tional counselor” in the general or col 
lege preparatory curriculum of the high 
school, or in a liberal arts college, at- 
tempts to counsel upon choices of studies 
which do not concern the intended voca- 
tion. Resentment, not to mention mis 
understanding, is likely to result. Doubt 
less any counselor, as well as any teacher 
may, in discussing a specific problem wit 
a pupil, discover incidental problems of 
health and other problems which ma 
affect the specific problem under cor 
sideration, but this does not mean that 
the functionary for one kind of work | 
to appropriate others. If a counsel 
labeled ‘‘vocational” tries to assume r 
sponsibility for health and recreation, or 
if a so-called vocational guidance as: 
ciation undertakes to sponsor other fort 
of guidance, confusion lies ahead of 
followed by the severe discipline of r 
tracing our steps and learning by mis 
takes. 

2. What does the word 
mean? Agreement concerning the m« 
ing of the second word of the term ‘‘s 
cational guidance” is not clear. The dif 
ferences observable interfere greatly wit! 
clear exposition in this field, as indeed in 
all fields of guidance. These differences 
relate to a number of among 
which a few are to be considered in thi 


"* ouidani 


issues, 


paper. Is guidance direction? Is voca 
tional guidance confined to important 
crises and major decisions in the voca 


tional career, such as choice of field of 
work, choice of specific vocation, choic 
of vocational school, the decision to un 
dertake a different kind of work? Is it 
also concerned with morale and attitude? 
Is there a social aim in vocational guid- 
ance? 

Difficulties with the word “ guidance” 
and its connotations. The words “guide” 


r + 
i>} 
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and “guidance” are innocent and com- 
mon dictionary words, used in all lan- 
guages and honored in all kinds of lit- 
erature. Yet there seems to be much 
wholly unnecessary disagreement as to 
their meaning. It is fair to say that the 
plans of so-called vocational guidance 
used in most other nations are not guid- 
ance at all, being rather directing, steer- 
ing, or prescribing.//A philosophy of life 
is involved in one’s conception of guid- 
ance; it has been well said that vocational 
guidance could hardly have been discov- 
ered and set in operation in any but a 
democratic nation relatively free of the 
class system. 

Dictionaries are accommodating, and 
words are loosely used; nevertheless by 
comparative meanings we can see a pro- 
gressive strengthening of temper in the 
following series of terms: ignore, neglect, 
slight, notice, inform, assist, serve, in- 
struct, teach, point out, guide, lead, con- 
duct, prescribe, supervise, superintend, 
direct, regulate, manage, control, disci- 
pline, compel. No synonyms seem sat- 
isfactory for guide and guidance, at 
least not any suggested up to date. “ Pro- 
fessor Arthur J. Jones deals effectively 
with the meanings and purpose of guid- 
ance,’ and indicates the progress toward 
self-guidance which the right kind al- 
ways gives. 

Counseling is one of the several tools 
of guidance, and the word counsel has 
excellent and classical references. The 
Biblical king had counselors whose ad- 
vice he might refuse and whose heads he 
might sever; this indicates the fact that 
to guide and to counsel should not be 
associated with authority over the person 
guided, however much it may connote su- 
perior experience, knowledge, and wis- 
dom. 


1 Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1930, pp. 20-21. 
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Can we not agree, then, that guidance 
is a form of systematic assistance by 
which we furnish or help to develop ex 
perience, knowledge, and wisdom, free 
from prescription and compulsion, and 
calculated to lead to self-direction? 

Even advice, under this definition, 
would be a questionable tool, as interfer- 
ing with the process of self-guidance. 


Ill 


3. What does the combination “voca 
tional guidance” mean? Sometimes two 
substances when put together form a 
chemical combination with a new charac 
ter different from that of either 
stance by itself. Vocation and guidance, 
however, form no such chemical combi- 
nation, and we have merely, therefore, 
to study the meanings of the two words 

The term “vocational guidance,” ap 
parently used first in 1908, is now gen 
erally understood and usually correctly 
employed. While many substitute ex 
pressions have been proposed and tried 
none of them has survived, and in all 
phases of educational and occupational 
life, with the possible exception of ‘‘per 
sonnel work”’ in stores and factories, the 
term vocational guidance is used. Per 
haps the seal of final approval has re 
cently been given to it through its use in 
college circles—the recent book Voca 
tional Guidance in Engineering Lines is 
an instance. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation is therefore on solid ground in 
its sponsorship of this important educa 
tional service. Both as an association and 
as a movement vocational guidance has a 
unity, coherence, and effectiveness which 
make its educational and social values 
sure. 

These advantages need careful guard- 
ing, however. The widespread use of the 
word “guidance” without qualifying ad- 


sub 
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jectives, and the formulation of plans for 
guidance in fields of life activity other 
than the vocational, should not lead any- 
body to extend the term “‘vocational guid- 
ance’ beyond its proper meaning. It 
should include neither more nor less than 
guidance, and neither more nor less than 
the vocational sector of life activity 

1. Is vocational guidance confined to 
choices and decisions? Professor Parsons 
in the title of his book Choosing a V oca- 
tion undoubtedly emphasized the idea of 
choice. Is it correct to restrict the word 
“guidance” in such a manner? 

What is the nature of choice or de- 
cision? The first thing to be noted is 
that some choices and decisions are gi- 
gantic in their consequences while others 
seem relatively unimportant. The re- 
mark of Parsons that the choice of a vo- 
cation is next in importance in all the de- 
cisions of life to the choice of a life part- 
ner indicates his appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of major choices. 

It has recently been said, particularly 
by Professor R. E. Cunliffe in his pamph- 
let Trends in Vocational Guidance,* that 
one no longer can choose an occupation 
in the sense explained by Parsons, but 
instead must make a long series of sepa- 
rate and smaller decisions based upon 
needed adjustments from time to time in 
the course of his development. It would 
seem, however, that the decision to be a 
dentist rather than an engineer, however 
and whenever finally made, or the choice 
of a school of journalism rather than a 
law school, stands out as still rather im- 
portant. Doubtless no such decision 
should ever be made suddenly: it should 
be the logical result of careful thinking 
leading up to the moment where the fork 
in the road must actually be entered. It 


2 Rutgers University, Studies in Education, No. 
4. 1933 


is for some such reason as this that « 
work in vocational guidance is edu 
tional in nature rather than merely a s 
cial service in the humanitarian sense, or 
a technical service such as that render 
by the lawyer or the engineer. 

The importance of the smaller choic. 
If one’s major choices are the result 
choices and decisions far back, must w 
not re-examine any definition which re 
stricts vocational guidance to the impor 
tant crises in life, and investigate the na 
ture of the choices ordinarily called sma 
or unimportant? 

It is the position of the present writer 
that all of life consists of choices, and 
that therefore any learning, whether of 
attitudes or habits, if confined to the v: 
cational area of life activities, may wel 
be comprised under the term vocational 
guidance. Suppose a boy is taught t 
like industrial arts or a girl to enjoy the 
cultivation of flowers in a garden. If 
these experiences are consciously and 
systematically planned and used for th 
discovery of vocational interests and 
abilities, and if they represent fair sam 
ples of occupational experience, then this 
conditioning of attitudes in the form of 
likes and dislikes may appropriately bh 
called guidance, and therefore be in 
cluded as vocational guidance. 

In the December, 1933, number of 
Occupations, R. O. Beckman presents ai 
article, ‘Mental Perils of Unemplo; 
ment.”" These perils are described as re 
lated to fear and discouragement, and 
their antidote is the development and 
strengthening of morale. If we were t 
confine our definition to the major fork 
in the road, however, or to the major 
instances when we choose among several 
good alternatives, then such an article 
would have to be ruled out of the field 
of vocational guidance. Yet since non 
can deny it a place, it must be that the 
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restricted definition is erroneous. In the 
nature of logical definition there can be 
no valid distinction set up between the 
strengthening of morale on the one hand 
and choices based on a fork in the road 
on the other. 

5. Should the term vocational guidance 
be confined to situations in which alter- 
natives are prese nted? Closely allied 
to the problem of choice is the proposal 
of George E. Myers. Professor Myers 
has suggested that the term “guidance” 
be confined to situations involving a 
choice of alternatives and that where 
school work does not lead to the sepa- 
ration of young people of different po- 
tentialities and abilities, we should call 
the attending process education but not 
guidance.* This indicate 
that the development of morale in con- 
nection with one’s work, whether in the 
educational or the vocational career, 
since it involves something which all per- 
sons require, should not be called guid- 
ance. It would seem decidedly incon- 
venient, however, to restrict vocational 
guidance to the decisions on alternatives 
in the vocational career. If the study of 
arithmetic may help children to discover 
their interest in business or in engineer- 
ing, and if this function is consciously 
provided for, it would seem appropriate 
to call this bit of assistance a small, even 
if relatively unimportant, item of voca- 
tional guidance. It certainly could not 
be called “vocational education’’ without 


view would 


“Relations between Educational and Vocational 
Guidance,” News Bulletin of the American Voca- 
tional Association, May and October, 1933. Myers 
develops his thesis in the field of educational 
guidance, and restricts the term “guidance’’ to the 
differentiating function of education, stating that 
the elements important for common development 
(the integrating function) should be called edu- 
cation but not guidance. He does not justify this 
distinction, however. See also Jones, op. cit., p 
28. If only alternatives involved guidance, then 
we could “guide” children in the choice between 
forks and chopsticks but not in the use of forks! 


[9] 


very great confusion in our terminology, 
and to call it education alone is too in 
definite for any useful purpose 

Similarly, if all children in the junior 
high schools are to study vocational in 
formation in order to widen their under 
standing of the world of work, what pos 
sible objection can there be to calling 
this vocational guidance? 

The 


courses of action or alternative paths lie 


origins of all the choices of 
so deep in early experiences that no 


clear-cut distinction between common 
paths and separate paths is possible. Nor 
is such a distinction of any practical use 
Much light should be cast upon such a 
large decision as William's to become an 
engineer, yes; but the same light should 


shed its rays also upon the time when 


the boy gradually became interested in 
the sciences and thus laid the foundatior 
for professional service as against becom 


ing a mechanic or a lumberjack 


IV 


6. The “social aim” of vocational 
guidance. The writer has for some years 
been expounding the idea that the occu 
pational information phase of vocational 
guidance has a social as well as an indi 
vidual significance, this social aim being 
the assisting of young people to undes 
stand the larger questions of occupational 
life, too big for solution by any small 
group alone and to fit themselves for 
Thus, 


whatever their individual success in their 


participation in such solutions 


own occupations, John and William and 
Florence should develop an active atti- 
tude toward unemployment, depressions, 
agriculture, foreign trade, and the like, 
and should progressively prepare for par 
ticipation in the solution of these prob 
lems, whether through political action or 
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through associations of employers and 
employed.‘ 

But since this function of education is 
something for which all children need 
preparation, and since it does not involve 
the choice of alternative paths, it would 
have to be ruled out of a definition re- 
stricted to major choices made by indi- 
viduals. 

Here a study of common usage and of 
the dictionary will help us, for no justifi- 
cation can be found for restricting the 
word “guidance” in the manner sug- 
gested. It is fair to say that the whole 
population of the world today needs 
equipment for the solution of the enor- 
mous problems presenting themselves in 
connection with vocational life, and that 
by every legitimate use of words this 
service may be subsumed under the term 
“vocational guidance.” 

7. Is there danger to vocational guid- 
ance in considering other kinds? When 
vocational guidance became fairly well 
formulated a few years ago, educators be- 
gan talking about educational guidance, 
and later about health guidance, civic 
guidance, guidance for home relation- 
ships, leisure time guidance, and many 
other kinds. It is quite clear that if the 
word ‘‘guidance’”’ must be given a broad 
definition, it should seldom be used 
without a qualifying adjective. Strangely 
enough, some of the workers in voca- 
tional guidance have expressed alarm 
over the use of the term in connection 
with the other areas of life activity, and 
one has voiced the fear that vocational 
guidance is ‘in danger of being thrown 
out of its own house.’’® Another writer 

* Neither economics, nor problems of democracy, 
nor sociology, as now taught, covers the proper 
study of workers and their problems. 

5 See Myers; also Jones, of. cit., p. 369, and 
Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Grayson N., 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, The Macmillan 


Company, 1933, p. 19. See also numerous articles 
by Kefauver and Hand. 


states that there is “danger that the move- 
ment for guidance will become so broad 
as to be practically meaningless and dis- 
sipate itself into the thin air of general 
education or of general instruction.” 
Others call the broader concept of guid- 
ance “sheer inflation.”’ 

But if we who are interested in voca- 
tional guidance stick to our definitions 
when we are dealing with that subject, 
and if we use our other terms correctly 
especially the exactly right qualifying ad 
jectives to designate the several kinds 
how can there be the slightest danger to 
guidance for one area of life by the for- 
mulation and exploitation of other forms? 
Vocational guidance has its definite work 
to do and need not suffer in the least 
because educational workers in other 
fields are also doing their work. It will 
suffer, however, if we use words in wrong 
ways, if we expand or restrict our defini- 
tions unduly, and especially if we fail to 
distinguish among the various major 
kinds of life activity. 


V 


8. What relationship do educational 
and vocational guidance bear to each 
other? The term “educational guidance’ 
suffers much from indefiniteness and 
over-expansion. Part of this trouble is 
due to the English language itself and 
its use of substantives as adjectives. Let 
us illustrate by a simple example—the 
expression now in wide use, ‘‘group guid- 
ance.” Does this mean (1) guidance 
given when meeting in a group; or does 
it mean (2) guidance in cooperation— 
how to be a successful member of a 
group? (Or it might mean the kind of 
guidance which a group gives an indi- 
vidual, as when a conference of counsel- 
ors works out a solution.) Similarly, 


“leisure guidance” might mean (1) the 
guidance which is given only in leisure 


[ 10 } 
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time, or (2) that guidance which helps 
one to spend his leisure successfully. Let 
us note that present usage is decidedly 
confusing. Although these two sets of 
meanings are stated in logical parallels, 
the commonly accepted meanings in our 
current literature are the first definition 
for “group guidance,” and the second for 
“leisure guidance.” 

Further examination of these defini- 
tions reveals that the word “group,” used 
as adjective in “group guidance,” re- 
lates to the means used for the guidance, 
while the adjective ‘‘leisure”’ refers to 
the end to be obtained—worth-while use 
of leisure time. Thus we are faced with 
the question, In designating any par- 
ticular form of guidance, shall we use 
adjectives to denote the means, or the 
end? The term “vocational guidance” 
plainly indicates the end to be achieved, 
not the means, for it would be false 
to contend that the term means only 
guidance given to those already in the 
vocation. Equally false would it be to 
make it mean the guidance which one’s 
vocation gives him! 

It is the position of the present writer 
that in every case the designation proper- 
ly used should relate to the end to be 
achieved by the guidance, and should not 
relate to the means used. The reason 
for such designation is that ends are 
more universal and important than the 
particular means which are used to reach 
these ends. This is a simple, rational, 
and logical principle, which should guide 
our thinking and writing. If we pay 
too much attention to our machinery, 
we shall be talking in terms of such 
expressions as general-shop guidance, 
tryout guidance, occupational-information 
guidance, textbook guidance, counsel 
guidance, case guidance, conference 
guidance, recitation guidance, homeroom 
guidance, group guidance, individual 


[11] 


guidance, test guidance, placement 
guidance, and the like. A few of these 
terms we may find convenient to use for 
technical purposes among ourselves, but 
they certainly do not have the vitality 
and validity in them which comes from 
designations drawn from life activities. 
If, then, we are to follow this proposed 
principle in our definitions, we shall 
designate as an item of 
guidance any element of learning offered 
in an effort to furnish experience, in- 
formation, or morale, the dominating 
purpose of which is to lead to improved 
functioning in the school or college area 
of life activity. 
tional or leisure guidance will be those 
forms of experience, knowledge, and 


educational 


Correspondingly, recrea 


morale or wisdom calculated to improve 
the uses of leisure and the selection and 
practice of recreations 

There is no field of human activity to 
which the guidance aim cannot be ap 
plied. The vocational field is vast enough 
especially if we think beyond the succes 
of individuals and help young people t 
contribute to the betterment of the ec 
nomic order. 

VI 

Overlapping of educational and 
cational guidance. When we counsel an 
individual pupil in regard to his school 
career we cannot forget that this career 
itself relates simultaneously to his prepa 
ration for all 
This is particularly true in relation to the 
vocation. Let us take an actual instance 
A counselor is dealing with a girl wh 


sorts of other activities 


is trying to choose between an advanced 
course in science and a course in French 
Either course will satisfy the curriculum 
requirement, but the choice is difficult 
and the student needs to consider the 
pros and cons of each alternative. In 
this consideration the counselor is assist 
ing. The issues raised relate to the after- 
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use of French and science, and, during 
the conversation, the counselor sets out 
to find out if there is any likelihood that 
vocational uses may be made of either 
study. He finds, let us say, that the girl 
is considering nursing for her calling. 
This at once raises the question as to 
whether the course in science would be 
desirable and in connection 
with the preparation for 
whether a furtherance of broad and liber- 
al education in the direction of the for- 
appropriate 


necessary 
nursing, of 


eign languages would be 
before considering courses actually related 
to the future work. In raising these 


questions the counselor is obviously 
touching upon the field of vocational 
guidance and may actually enter it and 
turn the whole conference in that di- 
rection. 

May we not say then that when the 
dominating purpose 
matters as curriculum choice or adjust- 


“educational 


relates to such 


ment, it should be called 
guidance,” and when it concerns counsel 
in reference to the work career it should 
be called “vocational guidance’’? 

In the above illustration it might well 
happen that the conference as a whole 
gives about equal attention to both ob- 
jectives, in which case we have a coinci- 
dence of both forms of guidance—there 
is no one purpose which dominates the 
other. 

While it is thus quite clear that 
guidance of one’s educational career and 


for one’s vocational success are closely as- 


sociated, this is no valid reason for cor 


fusing them nor for writing as if they 


were always identical. If we wish to | 


careful in the use of words, we should 
never use the expression “educationa! 
guidance’”” to cover the vocational, but 


restrict it to those forms of counsel, in 
struction, and experience-giving whic! 
are consciously and specifically devote 
to aid in school and college success. 
The close association of these tw 


forms of guidance grows out of a number: 
of life relationships which need not bx 
Suffice it to say that 


elaborated here. 


classes may be organized to deal with 


both of them in one course, although th 
chief purpose of any one particular lessor 
might easily be distinguished by a dis 
criminating listener. 


Vil 


Every writer is obligated to write s 
that others may understand, and t 


simplify his style and vocabulary, if need 


be, sticking chiefly and consistently t 
the ordinary meanings of words. If th 
present article fails to measure up to tl 
criterion it sets, I hope it will stimulat 
reply. May I express my perfect willing 
ness to be disagreed with, and indeed t 
receive strenuous contradiction? 
then reach the point where we can dis 
agree on aims and methods, but not ot 
words. May we not take out time enoug 
to formulate and adopt an exactly speci 
fied terminology? 


Let us 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
A General Report and a Summary 
FreD C. SMITH 
Oo. <== ress 





HATEVER may be said of the sug 

gestions it afforded for the every- 

day use of the working coun- 
selor, the Cleveland convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion probably inspired more real think- 
ing in terms of the underlying philosophy 
of guidance than any previous convention 
in the history of the movement. 

The program centered attention on the 
breakdown of our industrial and eco- 
nomic society, in which the schools, in 
spite of financial restriction, continue to 
pour forth a flood of youth for occupa- 
tions which may not Almost 
empty-handed, guidance counselors face 
a tremendous task just when their ser- 
Scores of occu- 


exist. 


vices are most needed. 
pations are fast becoming obsolete, while 
new ones are being created. The gen- 
eral trend of our industrial 
order is baffling. The past decade has 
been characterized rather by its speed 
than by its certainty of direction—the re- 
formers have produced more heat than 


and social 


light! 

In view of these conditions the leaders 
of the guidance movement deemed it ap- 
propriate to review the past activities of 
the association, to check present guidance 
practices against the gigantic task con- 
fronting counselors, to re-examine aims 
and policies, and to chart a more definite 
course for the future. The Cleveland 
program, therefore, was one of “strategy 
in keeping with these responsibilities.” 
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II 
The first day's program dealt entirely 
with “Our Association” and what th 
movement has accomplished in the first 
quarter-century of its history The 


ond day was devoted to examining in 
tail “Our Society” in terms of guidan 
problems. On the third day “Our Pr 


fession’’ was discussed. The 


entire pr 
gram was channeled for a progt 


flow of ideas toward constructive 
posals, which were presented in 
form at the last session on the fourth 
as “Our Policies for the Future 

One morning's program, devoted t 
the relationship of recent social trends to 
vocational and personne | adjustment 
a joint session of the National Asso 
ciation of Deans of Women, the Amer 
can College Personnel Association, the 


Research 1 th 


Personnel Federation, and t 


National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion. At the concluding luncheon 


spokesmen for thes¢ bodies and for th 
National Federation of Bureaus of O 
cupations and the Teachers College Pet 
“Joint Plan 


sonnel Association discussed 
ning for the Future.” 

Ten of the addresses at Cleveland ar 
presented in this issue of the magazine 
in the form of articles, considerably ab 
breviated because of limitations 
Others are 
general review, with quotations from 


space 
briefly summarized in this 
some of the less formal remarks of par 


ticipants in the various sessions, including 
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the meetings for group discussion. A 
statement of end results, as expressed in 
terms of official action by the NVGA, is 
added. 

In the course of a panel discussion on 
“The Aims of the Association,”’ some of 
its sins were confessed. Harry D. Kit- 
son of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, said in part:— 

“When the historians of 1950 describe 
the decade 1920-1930, they will probably 
label it “The Period of the Great Infla- 
tion.. They will tell how, during this 
era, the nation went on a mad spree of 
swelling up: inflating real estate, stocks, 
commodities, services, wages, and every- 
thing inflatable. Even education in gen- 
eral and vocational guidance in particu- 
lar, which we regard as something sacro- 
sanct, became inflated and took on all 
the characteristics of a boom. 

“When the historians of 1950 describe 
the decade 1930-1940, they will probably 
call it ‘The Period of the Great Defla- 
tion.” They will show how, during this 
decade, the nation found that its expan- 
sions had been out of proportion to 
human needs and capacities, and how it 
set about puncturing the balloon it had 
so gustily blown up. We are seeing it 
happen with our own eyes; real estate 
values tumbling, stocks falling, commodi- 
ties and services losing value, wages di- 
minishing to the vanishing point. 

“In this inevitable contraction voca- 
tional guidance must take its share. This 
may sound hard. Everybody is willing 
to see the other fellow deflated, but he 
wants to be exempted himself. In our 
case we give the excuse that even at the 
peak of inflation there was not enough 
vocational guidance, and so it should not 
be deflated but should rather be in- 
creased. But the pressure will be too 
strong for us, and we might as well ac- 
cept the inevitable. 


“In proposing that we deflate voca- 
tional guidance I am not truckling to the 
idea that it is a frill with which in these 
hard times we can dispense. I am not 
going to advocate that we abolish classes 
in occupations, or discharge counselors 
or ‘retrench’ in any expenditures for \ 
cational guidance. During these past 
years we have been planning and build 
ing astructure appropriate to an ideal s 
ciety without checking up to see how wel 
our dreams and imaginings would fit 
with society as #t zs. During the Great 
Inflation we got away with it, but in the 
days when everybody is facing grir 
realities we shall not be able to rema 
on our idealistic plane. Let us specif 
some of our sinnings against reality: — 

“1. We have tried too much to do \ 
cational guidance apart from educationa 
guidance. True, we have given lip ser 
vice to the idea that the two cannot | 
separated; but as a movement, we hav 
kept our heads buried in the sand and 
have insulated ourselves from the actua 
work of educational guidance, parti 
larly in secondary schools and colleg: 
School superintendents and college pre 
dents have wanted educational guidat 
carried on; we have frightened them wit 
our idealistic utterances and they ha 
appointed miscellaneous teachers to do 
—persons who are outside our circle and 
our tradition. These persons are doing 
a vast amount of guidance, some bad and 
some worse. We have ignored their ef 
forts and their relation to our work 
Should we not fix our attention on ways 
in which the two can be conjoined in ac 
tual practice? 

“2. We have been fostering a concep- 
tion of ‘vocation’ which is obsolete. The 
word connotes a narrow line of work 
which a person is expected to choose and 
religiously cherish all his life. Such was 
the medieval concept, but it no longer 
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holds true. Nowadays one is more 
likely to hold a succession of jobs. In- 
stead of calling our service ‘vocational 
guidance,’ should we not more accu- 
rately call it ‘work guidance’? 

“3. The considerations which call for 
this reform point also to the need for 
other corrections in our thinking: for 
example, that we cease thinking of occu- 
pations as fixed, and instead recognize 
that they are constantly on the move. 
From this it follows that we should lay 
less stress on facts about occupations and 
more on principles and methods of solv- 
ing problems of occupational life. 

“4. These considerations also empha- 
size the need for us vocational counselors 
to leave the classroom and the conference 
chamber and to plunge into the occupa- 
tional world—to keep our ear more 
closely to the ground so that we may 
sense the tremendous changes that are 
occurring. 

5. We have been maintaining an out- 
moded conception of the vocational ca- 
pacities of individuals. Counselors, and 
especially writers on vocational psy- 
chology, have pictured the individual as 
the repository of a single vocational apti- 
tude, a static entity to be discovered by 
means of psychological tests. There is 
a tendency to define our task as that of 
prediction, and to regard the counselor 
as a glorified fortune-teller. The avail- 
able evidence shows that this conception 
is wrong, out of tune with facts. One 
of our immediate tasks is to correct our 
own thinking about human capacities, 
and to enlighten the public concerning 
the more modest services that we can 
actually render. 

“6. We as vocational counselors have 
generally regarded our primary responsi- 
bility as that of helping individuals. Now 
that we are living in a socialistic age, 
however, perhaps our primary responsi- 
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bility is to society. At any rate, we shail 
not be able to maintain ourselves under 
the New Deal unless we pay attention 
to the vocational needs of society at 
large; unless we participate in measures 
looking toward a more rational distribu- 
tion of workers among the occupations, 
the improvement of working conditions 
and of the relations between employer 
and employe, and so on. 

“Time forbids further cataloging of 
our sins. Will you not agree that in the 
respects enumerated, and in other re- 
spects, we created, during the period of 
‘The Great Inflation,’ a gilded image? 
In the years that are to come we must 
take down this image from its throne, re- 
move the tinsel, and erect a structure that 
will more nearly fit the realities of life 
By thus ‘debunking’ vocational guidance 
we shall not be diminishing its place in 
society, but rather we shall be winning 
for it a much larger measure of recogni- 
tion and respect.” 


III 


Not content with the challemge pre- 
sented by Dr. Kitson, Professor R. B 
Cunliffe of Rutgers University continued 
to probe, thus:— 

“We have been inclined to accept 
without question the National Vocational 
Guidance Association as one of our more 
permanent and valuable American insti 
tutions. It has earned our respect and al- 
legiance, but we cannot and should not 
avoid the temptation of self-examination 
It is, in fact, a healthy tendency to ques- 
tion the importance of that which we 
have taken for granted. We may be 
sure of this: that the Association has no 
function but that of assisting in the solu- 
tion of the problems of labor distribution 
and vocational adjustment. 

“1. We are besieged and beset on all 
sides by organizations. Our debt charges, 
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in the form of dues, have become enor- 


mous We seem almost to have an 
oversupply of associations over-supply 
rather than under-consumption. We are 


threatened by consolidations and combti- 
nations and trade agreements and holding 
companies, all with their interlocking di- 
rectorates. Seven organizations having to 
do with guidance and personnel are listed 
on the published program of the Cleve- 
land There are doubtless 
others which for some reason or other 


No one can ques- 


convention. 


were not represented. 
tion the duplication and overlapping of 
interest and activity that must exist, and 
possibly some of this is desirable. 

“It is difficult if not impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the general objectives 
and functions of many of these and simi- 
lar organizations. Most of them repre- 
sent occupational groupings, soviets of 
specialized professional workers. For 
some reason or other, the older National 
Vocational Guidance Association did not 
meet all needs and they appeared. Since 
these organizations have developed, what 
is there for the NVGA to do? Do we 
need the older all-inclusive organization? 
(Certainly there is need for coordination 
of guidance and personnel interests. ) 

“2. Once we were much concerned 
with promotion and propaganda. Now 
that the battle is over, or at least the 
first battles of a long campaign, our task 
may not so much be that of promotion 
as that of achieving. We have been 
open to the criticism, and possibly a just 
one, that we have sold something before 
we had anything to sell and that we have 
promised much before we have had much 
to promise. The time has come for us 
to think of solid achievement—not of 
salesmanship but of production. 

“It is pertinent to ask at this time: 
What is vocational guidance? What 
does the vocational guide do? The pres- 


ent confusion with regard to guida 
and progressive education and character 
education and personality development 
is much to be regretted; nothing can 
gained from loose thinking and inexact 
definition. Vocational guidance is 
vocational education, and guidance is : 
education. If there are problems 
labor distribution and problems of vo 
tional adjustment, there is a problem 
vocational guidance, which means t! 
there is a job to be done and som« 
must do it. Vocational guidance is 
process of assisting the individual 
making adequate adjustments to the g 
eral aspects of the vocational world a 
to specific job situations. It is also 
process of securing for society the n 
effective distribution of labor resour 
It is nothing else. 

“The NVGA has tended almost to | 
come a catch-all or what-not. Either 
should deliberately adopt such a poli 
and become a sort of holding compa: 
drawing together various groups in dif 
ferent fields, or limit its activities and i: 
terests to vocational guidance. A strong 
argument could be made for the catch-a 
policy. Obviously, the problem of vo 
tional guidance is a big enough job to 
mand first-rate ability and all the r 
sources we have. There are people 
tively and professionally working wit! 
these problems. They are not psych 
trists; they are not personality expert 
they are not character analysts; they 
not school psychologists, or child-g 
ance clinicians: these and others m 
make contributions to the solution of our 
major problems, but the work of voca 
tional guidance is done by vocationa 
counselors, personnel officers, teachers of 
occupations, employment and placement 
officers, directors in cities and states 
vocational guidance, students of o 
pational life, vocational psychologists 
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and even by teachers of vocational guid- 
ance. 

“The question for us to consider then 
is: Should an attempt be made to bring 
and hold these groups together? Are 
there any benefits in such an association? 
If the National Vocational Guidance As 
sociation can help the field worker and 
research student in vocational guidance 
it has a function which no other one or 
ganization is filling today. The organ 
ization to do this must have as its first 
interest the professionalization of voca- 
tional guidance work and of the voca- 
tional guidance worker 

“The first function of the Association 
is to make possible what we have here 
at this moment—a forum for the ex 
change of opinion and fact among guid- 
ance workers and technicians. No argu- 
ment is needed to show the desirability 
or usefulness of such forums. Too much 
attention cannot be given to this exchange 
of trained opinion and discovered fact. 

“3. Our information is full of gaps 
and our techniques are hardly more than 
experimental. Anything which the Asso- 
ciation can do to foster and encourage re- 
search is well done. Our interest and 
our attitude and the provision we make 
for research reports can definitely stimu- 
late and direct research activity. We as 
a group can hardly undertake the re- 
searches financed by some organizations, 
for our resources are slender, but through 
cooperative effort we can make ourselves 
more effective than we have been, and 
can accept the responsible leadership in 
this field. 

“The Association should take the lead- 
ership in establishing and maintaining 
standards of guidance work and stand- 
ards for guidance workers. Much has 
been done in this direction, notably in the 
type occupation researches made and the 
recommendations regarding the certifica- 
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tion of guidance workers. The tir 
passed when anyone could pose 
cational guidance worker and any opt 


mustic wishful program be a 


7 
vocational guidance We have | 
thinking about evaluation and any pr 
cess of evaluation demands standard 
We have the problem of determ 
standards for workers and standar 


achievement. As a group, we, thr 


concerted action, can aid in the establis 
ment of such standards and through 
influence do much to see that they ar 
maintained. 

“All this relates to professionalizatior 


not promotion. We have painstakingly 


acquired through the years a collection of 
facts and a body of te hniqus s, howeve! 
incomplete. It is time for us to put away 
childish things The National \ 


tional Guidance Association can | 

a professional organization, comparal 
with other organizat 
We have the choice between building a: 


association of earnest and sincere well 


professi ynal 


wishers or an organization of trained an 


skilled guidance workers. There is lit 
tle need for the first and a great need for 
the second. To many of us, at least, th 


path seems clear.’ 

Chase Going Woodhouse, of the In 
Women's Prof 
of the Office of In 


| > 
ssional R 


stitute of 
tions; Mary Stewart 


dian Affairs; and Dean Kefauver, ol 
Stanford, continued the dis 
by Professors Kitson and Cunliffe, ex 
posing shortages in our phil phy, pra 
tice, and (unproved) results The r 
sponse from the floor was most rget 
and a reflection of this meeting will b 
found in the decisions on policy reported 
later in this article 
IV 
The addresses by Harvey N. Davi 


Arthur E. Bestor, and Henry Busch, at 
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the session on “Our Society in Crisis and 
Reconstruction,’” appear in shortened 
form in this issue of the magazine. 
They reveal a society imperfect and in 
need of revision. At a later session, on 
“Occupational Trends and the Society 
of the Future,” speakers included Mere- 
dith B. Givens, Walter V. Bingham, and 
Harold F. Clark. Dr. Bingham’s paper, 
in brief, will be found on another page. 
Professor Clark discussed the problem of 
a planned occupational distribution, 
bringing out the following points:— 

“Trends in various occupations must 
be known in order more adequately to 
guide young people into different occu- 
pations. To carry on this guidance in any 
satisfactory way demands that each com- 
munity build an occupational plan for 
itself. The workers in each occupation 
in the community should regularly pro- 
vide estimates of the number of people 
needed in this particular field. The peo- 
ple who employ labor should also supply 
such estimates. The estimates of the 
employers many times will be large. 
Those of the workers will almost always 
be low. These two groups must be 
brought together and a combined estimate 
reached. Each professional organization 
should send in an estimate of the num- 
ber of people needed in that field. 

“There should be a central occupa- 
tional planning committee in each com- 
munity. It should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various occupational 
groups. This central occupational plan- 
ning committee should take the esti- 
mates prepared by the different occupa- 
tional groups and combine them into a 
plan for the community. Adjustments 
will have to be made to see to it that all 
people in the community are used to do 
all the work. These community plans 
should be combined into state plans; the 
state plans into national plans. 


“Unless we are willing to do some- 
thing along this line we are asking the 
impossible from a guidance teacher or the 
counselor. If we are willing to do this 
with the help of the expert counselor we 
should be able to see that each individual! 
is doing the thing for which he is best 
prepared and which he likes best, and at 
the same time make sure that we use al! 
the people to do all the work.” 


V 


When the delegates began to consider 
“Our Profession” they felt much more at 
home and talked in terms of actualities 
The group concerned with public schoo! 
counseling frankly admitted their short 
comings and suggested the following 
ways in which counseling procedures 
might be improved :— 

1. Through a better background of in 
formation and the development of con 
structive attitudes which will aid th 
pupil to utilize the facilities of th 
school to his own best advantage and 
social usefulness. 

2. Through more comprehensive rec- 
ords concerning the individual through 
out his entire school life—for example, 
social, health, scholastic, psychological 
avocational, etc., records. 

3. Through better counseling proce- 
dures which must wait upon critical ex- 
perimentation and research in the diag 
nostic and treatment field. 

The desired results can be achieved 
only when counselors are well trained 
and when their loads are adjusted to 
permit their professional growth and to 
allow them time for adequate attention 
to the needs and problems of the indi- 
vidual. This, in turn, must be accom 
panied by the integration of the coun 
seling program with all phases of the 
organization of the schools. 

From the college counseling group 
came the statement that it is not enough 
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today to discover what a student is fitted 
to do; the counselor must open avenues 
of placement—discover social needs be- 
fore they are more than suggested by 
current experience. The significant shifts 
in the occupations of women as shown 
in the comparative studies of the 1910 
and the 1930 census are an instance of 
the magnitude of the problem. 

The immediate problem of finding a 
place in the occupational world for this 
year's graduating class is especially con- 
fusing due to our lack of foresight and 
the consequent overcrowding of such oc- 
cupations as teaching and nursing for 
women and engineering and architecture 
for men. How is the counselor to meet 
the problem of specific training for a 
given job? Will the employer pay for 
an apprenticeship period or must the al- 
ready heavily burdened student carry yet 
another load? The burden is with the 
school. 

Fred C. W. Parker, secretary of Ki- 
wanis International, declared his belief 
that vocational guidance is a larger prob- 
lem than that of providing such service 
to the students of our schools. The 
schools obviously should perform a basic 
service in providing assistance and infor- 
mation to students in helping them solve 
their life-work problems. At the present 
time, however, there are many outside 
the schools who still have not found a 
satisfactory life-work. It is certainly 
most advisable to develop ways and 
means in communities to help these, 
whether employed or unemployed. Ob- 
viously, the schools cannot render this 
service. Even among those employed in 
business and industry there are many 
who are working in jobs and positions 
which are contrary to their interests and 
aptitudes, and who need for their own 
good and for the best interest of their 
employers to be better adjusted. This, 
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in principle, is a guidance problem. 
facts, Mr. Parker 
said, vocational guidance should be ap 
proached as a community problem and 
not solely as a school problem. From 
a community point of view there are two 
main phases: first, the development of a 
public spirit that will support vocational 
guidance work whether in the schools or 


In view of these 


for those beyond the schools, and which 
will educate the people so that, where no 
such service is available, it will finally 
be developed in the schools and then 
through other agencies and by industry; 
second, the various agencies other than 
the may 
schools in considering broader methods 
of cooperation which may be put into ef 
fect. Other agencies may find some 
means for assisting the schools, especially 
in the non-technical phases of guidanc: 
through practical interviews, plant visi 
tations, placement, etc. Schools may like 
wise cooperate with these other agencies 
in making available to them the tech 
nique which unquestionably is being de 
veloped under educational auspices in the 
best and fullest manner. 

There may well be an exchange of ex 
perience and procedures that schools and 
other agencies have helpful 
Those interested from a broad social or 


schools well unite with the 


found 


community point of view may well join 
in considering ways and means of render- 
ing a vocational guidance service to 
groups that are not cared for under any 
present plans. Probably one of the best 
fields for cooperation at present is de 
velopment of readjustment service such 
as has been carried to such excellent de- 
velopment already in some of our com- 
munities. 

O. Latham Hatcher of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance was sure 
that guidance is essentially a cooperative 
undertaking. To be properly effective it 
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requires the participation not only of the 
child and his teacher or teachers, but the 
understanding and working together of 
all of the school personnel in the interest 
of an effective, balanced program of 
guidance. It requires, at proper time and 
place and in proper proportion, the aid 
of various non-school agencies which are 
interested in the orientation of young 
people and have resources for contribut 
ing to it. 

But cooperation of the loose-jointed, 
haphazard kind often does more harm 
than good. This is especially true where 
the delicate processes of guidance are in- 
volved, and the Rural Section of the 
NVGA has therefore given much time, 
with the help of many technical con- 
sultants in school and non-school agen- 
cies, to the working out of the relation- 
ships among the various forces needed in 
the achievement of community programs 
of guidance for young people. The same 
thing applies, of course, in community 
programs for adult guidance. 


VI 


One of the most interesting sessions 
was concerned with the training program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. J. 
Dudley Dawson, Director of Training, 
said in part:— 

“On numerous occasions President 
Roosevelt has emphasized the fact that 
the TVA development is one of national 
significance, not of purely local benefit. 
The most widely known of these national 
functions of the Authority are, of course, 
serving as a ‘yardstick’ by which to de- 
termine fair electric rates, the electrifica- 
tion of rural areas, the bringing of elec- 
trical appliances within the reach of all, 
and experimentation in the production 
of fertilizer. Another important purpose 


of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as 
expressed by Congress, is the fostering 
of ‘an orderly and proper economic and 
social development of the Valley area.’ 

“In connection with the building 
the Norris Dam, which is about 25 mil! 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, there is be 
ing developed a planned community f 
the workers and a program of vocationa 
training for them and for their families 
These families will be selected carefull 
according to certain standards. Definit 
provision will be made for a well-ordered 
social and community life. Various « 
operative enterprises are being organized 
to provide quality products at reasonal 
prices for the town consumers and sur 
markets for the farmers of the area 
Here, then, is the physical set-up for 
small community, which can serve 
only as a demonstration for the Tenn: 
see Valley but for small towns of th 
entire nation as well. 

“The TVA’s 33-hour 
makes possible a training program whic! 
will open up to workmen, particular 
the younger ones, new possibilities in tl 
way of rural occupations—thus provid 
ing a stimulus toward a better balan 
between agriculture and industry. Trai 
ing will be offered in agriculture, trad 
fundamentals of engineering, and hom« 
making. The agricultural training will b 
associated with actual farm projects. In 
struction in the trades will be carried on 
in shops closely related to the construc 
tion work at the dam. Likewise, the en 
gineering training will be tied up with 
the construction activities of the TVA. 

“By such a program the government 
hopes to encourage the development of 3 
variety of rural trades as a supplement t 
the ordinary agricultural activities, an 
thus to demonstrate new possibilities in 
rural life and small community «a 
tivities.” 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Vil 


The possibility of evaluating guidance, 
of course, came in for its usual inning. 
Dean Kefauver of Stanford University 
presented his conception of a program of 
evaluation, the detailed report of which 
will be found in the March 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. Before taking up the pro 
posal item by item, he made a plea for a 
better spirit of cooperation in such an 
undertaking :— 


issue of 


“During the present period of rapid 
social change and severe social stress, all 
aspects of our life are being subjected to 
rigorous examination. There is a wil- 
lingness on the part of our people to re- 
consider and question assumptions that 
were formerly taken for granted. To 
have criticized them during the pre-de- 
flation period would have brought down 
the wrath of persons who supported 
them. The critic is now having his in- 
ning and he is often permitted to hurl 
his devastating challenges without being 
forced to propose a program to substitute 
for that which he attacks. 

“There is danger that we shall fail 
to recognize the necessity of developing a 
program more effective than the one 
which is criticized. Changes which in- 
volve moving to something better are to 
be welcomed; when they involve moving 
to something less desirable, they should 
be strenuously resisted. 

“The shift from complacent acceptance 
of existing programs and procedures to 
one of critical examination has taken 
place also in the guidance movement. 
There is now a willingness to examine 
where formerly examination would have 
been frowned upon. Discussions dealing 
with evaluation now appear on the pro- 
gram of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 
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Dr. Kefauver explained a: ter 


experiment of evaluation in wv thr 
experimental programs will | 
lished. These will be locat 
dena, California; Oakland, Califor 
and Providence, Rhode Island. TI! 
dents entering the seventh grad 
junior high schools in these cit 


constitute the experimental group 

the experimental program wil pr 
vided for them as they advar throug 
the school. The present grant of $15 
extends through the scl year 
1934-35. Measures will be applied 
the experimental groups at the time they 
come under the influence if the ea lan 
service. These measures will aid in de 
termining the nature of the guida: ser 
vice to be made available. They will be 


compared with the data secured later to 
indicate change while students are under 
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the influence of the guidance service. 
The task of setting up control groups 
in such an experiment is not an easy one. 
It is not possible to have a control group 
by dividing the entering class into two 
groups and using one for the experimen- 
tal and the other for the control group, 
as it is not possible to carry on the ex- 
periment for one group and leave the 
remainder of the school unaffected. The 
full faculty of each of the two California 
schools has become vitally interested in 
the project. This is as it should be. It is 
desirable that the full environment of the 
school be favorable for the attainment of 
the objectives on which the guidance ac- 
tivities are specifically focused. The pres- 
sent plans call for two types of control 
groups. First, the students now enrolled 
in the different grades will be used as 
control groups for the grades in which 
they are now enrolled. The measures 
that will be applied to the experimental 
group entering the seventh grade next 
September will be applied also to all the 
students enrolled in the three or four 
other grades in the school. These data 
secured before the experimental program 
is started will indicate the status of stu- 
dents under the present program. The 
data for students in each grade level 
above the seventh grade will be compared 
with those for the experimental groups 
when they reach that level, showing 
thereby the differences between the stu- 
dents under the two sets of conditions. 
Social changes during the period between 
the time of administering the tests to the 
control and to the experimental groups 
will introduce some error, but it is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory arrangement. 
A check will be made on the extent of 
this error in a second school where the 
program of the school has not been 
greatly modified. The second type of 
control group will consist of students on 


the same grade level as the experimenta 
group in a second school in each city 
That is, the entering seventh grade group 
in a second junior high school will be 
given the same tests at the same time as 
the experimental group. The guidan 

program in this second school will con 
tinue unaffected by the experimental 
school. By this method, information can 
be secured on the extent to which th 
added services in the experimental pr 

gram have made a difference in the lives 
of the students. 

Extended investigation aimed at t! 
evaluation of guidance requires time and 
money. There is no justification, how 
ever, for the guidance workers to co: 
tinue in a blind faith in what they ar 
doing without some check on the result 
of their efforts. Some attention should 
always be given to a canvass of the stat 
of the students for whom they are r 
sponsible. The extent of such inquin 
and the form it should take cannot | 
indicated apart from the scope of th 
work of the counselor, and his spe 
interests and training. Dr. Keller has 
well pointed out that something can b 
done by all: “Without specific aid and 
simply by the application of intelligen 
and ingenuity, some progress can b 
made toward the evaluation of progran 
of guidance wherever there is the inquir 
ing spirit and the fortitude to face tl 
facts.””* 

The final check on the value of guid 
ance involves determination of effect on 
the lives of students. We must be con 
cerned with the ultimate result which is 
desired. It may not be possible to meas- 
ure the ultimate effects and, consequent); 
we give attention to more immediate out 


1 Keller, Franklin J. ‘The Spirit of the Wester 
Conference,” Occupations, the Vocational Guia 
ance Magazine, March, 1934, Section 2—New 
Frontiers in Guidance, Vol. 12, p. 6. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


comes. There is a series of assumptions 
underlying most of our guidance prac- 
tices. An illustration from vocational 
guidance will serve to make this point 
clear. We adopt certain procedures to 
inform students about occupations, believ- 
ing that they will cause students to build 
an understanding of occupational condi- 
tions and opportunities. But do they? 
We can measure the extent to which such 
understandings are developed. This 
measurement is a form of evaluation 
But what difference does it make whether 
or not students have such understanding? 
How much information and what infor- 
mation actually makes a difference? We 
have assumed that students with such un- 
derstanding would plan more _intelli- 
gently than those without it. But do 
they? We can make some checks on the 
appropriateness of the plans of students 
and the extent to which they have made 
plans. This check is another form of 
evaluation. But what difference does it 
nake whether or not they have vocational 
plans? We have assumed that students 
with appropriate plans would secure 
training and be more successful in locat- 
ing and advancing in an occupation. But 
do they? We thus have a series of as- 
sumptions. If any one is false, the chain 
of reasoning is broken and the procedure 
is without justification. It will not be 
possible to eliminate completely these un- 
proved assumptions. The contention of 
Kefauver is that there should be as few 
of these unproved assumptions in our 
kit-bag as possible, and that we should 
clearly recognize assumptions as assump- 
tions and not consider them as fact. 


Vill 


“Is guidance becoming professional- 
ized?” was asked at the meeting under 
the leadership of Walter B. Jones of 
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Pittsburgh. The public is concerned 
about the competence of persons whi 
give guidance and has a right to know 
concerning their preparation and stand 
ards. Kitson 
presence in the guidance movement of 
all elements usually assigned to a profes 
sional group, but he is not quite sure that 


Professor suggests the 


guidance should be recognized as profes 


sional. Three states now issue special 


certificates for guidance counselors 
the time may be ripe for a classifi 
and certification of guidance workers 
(see recommendation in summary of t! 


Who 


Can we set standards 


convention ). should give gu 
ance, anyway? 
preparation and achievement and forbid 
all others the privilege of helping i: 
cupational adjustment? Practical experi 
ence in the world of work is an asset t 
a counselor. He should have liv 
but not too long. Organized courses 1n 
psyc hology, sociology, statistics, princip 
of guidance, and education are indisp 
sable. 

Dr. Keller 
method of counselor selection and train 
ing at the East Side Continuation Scl 
New York City. Counselors are cho 
from the regular teaching staff throug! 
try-out experiences, are given cours 


explains 1 his unique 


guidance, and are required to devote at 
least five hours a week to the observation 
of work sitiations, and to become a 
tomed to the use of tests, cumulative re 
ord cards, and other guidance instr 
ments. It is essential that every cour 
selor shall have had actual classroor 
experience. 

The consensus was that the guidanc 
movement has shown signs of maturity 
and that it would be well to consider th 
professionalization of the workers, at 
least to the extent of establishing high 
professional standards and of encourag 


ing state certification. 
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IX 


Representatives of all the associations 
participating in these programs met to 
discuss ‘‘Joint Planning for the Future 
under the chairmanship of Dean Brad- 
North and it was 
agreed that the 


shaw of Carolina; 


unanimously arrange 
ment had been entirely satisfactory and 
should be continued and expanded 

Dean Amos of the National 
tion of Deans of Women expressed the 
desire for a “common philosophy.” “We 
must lay aside our petty grievances and 
look only to the bigger things. That can 
be done only through cooperation.” 
Katherine Woodruff, for the National 
Federation of Bureaus of Occupations, 
pleaded for a effort toward 
giving adults more real guidance. 
J. Ginn, the newly elected president of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, was sure that “most conflicts are 
and urged a 


Ass 1a- 


reunited 
Susan 


due to misunderstanding” 
continuance of the cooperative effort now 
being made to unite the forces concerned 
with guidance and personnel. 

M. E. Townsend of the Teachers Col 
lege Personnel Association, Dean Bixler 
of the Association of Collegiate Regis 


trars, and others made strong pleas f 
a spirit of cooperation. Karl M. C 
dery, President of the American Coll 
Personnel Association, proposed a fed 
ation or council of all agencies deali 
The purp 


would be to eliminate duplication of 


with personnel problems. 


fort among organizations, but at the sar 
time to allow each to preserve its ident 
It was proposed that one or more rept 
sentatives of each association compris 
Central that 
draw up plans for a permanent organi: 


Council, and this cour 


tion. It was voted that such be record 
as the sense of the group. 
This was one of the finest things cor 


ing out of the Cleveland convention 

guidance and personnel workers can: 
cooperate and throw away the so-called 
rugged individualism for the commor 
good, we shall have to doubt the stat 

ment made at the convention that “tl 

movement is showing signs of maturity 

Space forbids further delineation of th 
fine things that happened. 
largest convention in the history of guid 
ance was a great success, and no litt! 
credit should go to Owen E. Pence and 
his program committee. 


The second 


ADVANCE POLICY OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AS 
PROPOSED AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND 
FEBRUARY 24, 1934 


Preamble 


It is imperative that workers in vocational guidance possess a philosophy with resp. 
to our social-economic system. When guidance fails to take such account it becomes steri! 
In the interest of a better environment in which to carry out the purposes of vocatior 


guidance, the NVGA desires to takes its stand as favoring a society which shall take account 
of the welfare of a// the people as against the selfish interests of the few. We believe 


} 
; 


such a social order would be in the interest of the progress of mankind. In conventi: 


assembled we recommend the following: 


I. Maintenance of Guidance Services 
It is our conviction that Guidance is a specialized service which meets such an in 
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unt social need that it should be maintained at nossib] of ef 


[here is even greater need for such service during a depression than during normal 


Il. Re-formulation of Aims of Guidance 
[hat the Trustees of the NVGA appoint a committee to study re-formulat 
iples and Practice « ] | “ocatit nal Guidance 


III. Professional Standards and Training 


(1) That the officers of the Association undertake the task of re-defining standat 
fessional workers, including selection, training, and certification; and (2) tl 
Association take steps looking toward the production of better trait professiot 


vocational guidance by 


(a) Providing a list of training progr 
b) Increasing th 


number of training programs 


ff 


C 
Listing available 


( 

( ) chol urships ror trait 
(d) Providing more s holarships for traine 
(e) 


e) Working toward upgrading and possible stand 
including opportunities for training through held worl 
(f) Working toward grading of institutions which offer trainis 


IV. Occupational Research 


(1) That the NVGA encourage the making of comparable studies of trends of 
pations by communities through analysis of census data and local surveys 
(2) That the NVGA encourage research directed toward the refinement of 5 
ypacities and interests, and toward the diagnosis of specific disabilit ind ma 
nents. That it conduct or sponsor controlled experiments designed to reveal tl 
of various techniques of counseling, and that it encourage the collection a interpr 
of case histories of maladjusted individuals in industry 

(3) That, because occupational studies are frequently referred to the O 
Research Section for assistance in formulating plans and criticism of studies in proc 
members of the NVGA be informed that this service is available to the It is als 
mended that all formal requests from the Association to the National Occupatior 


ference for grants in the field of occupational research be cleared through the O 


Research Section of the Association 


V. General NVGA Policy 


(1) That we favor a continuation of efforts looking toward coordinati 
various Organizations interested in guidance and personnel 
(2) That effective prosecution of the aims of vocational guidance dem 


tinuous program of public relations, national as well as local in scope, tending 
the continuous support of citizens, individually and in groups, professional 
education, etc. 

(3) That the NVGA conduct a survey of the membership of the Associatio 
view to ultimate classification 

(4) That the NVGA consider the matter of additional desirable minima 
for state-wide guidance programs in respect to such matters as the e1 
uniform college entrance blank, breaking down the barriers between high school ar 
collection of personnel data, and establishing standards for measurement 

(5) That the NVGA foster in local comn 
tary groups to study and to coordinate all facilities which aid in the adjustment 
viduals. This might well be a responsibility of branch associations 


ities the setting p ol mi f y 





VI. Avocational Guidance 
That, in view of the increased amount of free time and energy which the work 
the coming generation are likely to have, we recommend that any program of \ 
guidance include provision for guidance in the constructive use of such tin 
avocational, recreational, and other creative pursuits 
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VII. Unemployment Insurance 


That the NVGA encourage legislation for such unemployment insurance measur 
as May serve as an economic cushion to society in times of depression. 


VIII. Junior Placement 
(1) (a) That the placement of juniors (boys and girls under 21) be considered a 
an integral function of the school system. 

(b) That close cooperation should be established between junior placement ai 
other public employment services. 

(c) That funds from federal, state, or municipal employment appropriations 
from private sources should be utilized for junior placement work unde: 
the administration of the schoo! system. 

(d) That the NVGA appoint a committee to make a study of qualifications { 
employment counselors. 

(ec) That the NVGA emphasize the greater need for junior placement offi 
during times of unemployment than during normal times. 

(2) That the NVGA urge its members to support the passage of the child lab 
amendment. 
IX. U. S. Employment Service 
That the NVGA stimulate the development of the U. S. Employment Service in stat 
not now cooperating. The Association recommends that local branches work cooperative 
with local public employment offices toward maintaining high standards of counseling ar 
placement. 
X. Rural Emphases 
(1) That the interdependence of rural, small town, and urban problems of guidar 
needs recognition, emphasis, and correlated action by the NVGA as a whole. 
(2) That there is primary need to persuade teacher training institutions to provi: 
facilities for instructing rural teachers in the principles of guidance. 
(3) That the NVGA might well sponsor a handbook or guide on guidance in ru 
communities. 
XI. Study of Criteria of Success 
That one issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, be devoted to t! 
topic of ‘Criteria of Occupational Success.” 


XII. Record Forms 
That the NVGA strongly urge the use of cumulative record forms as indispensable i 
all guidance work. 
XIII. Desirability of Follow-up Studies 
(1) That (while recognizing that the essential values in vocational guidance can ne\ 
be completely measured) we encourage the continuance of attempts to obtain indices of th: 
effectiveness of various elements of guidance procedure. 
(2) That a committee of the NVGA be appointed to serve in an advisory capacity for 
evaluation projects. The purpose of this committee would be 
(a) to give assistance to those who wish it; 
(b) to safeguard the profession by setting a high standard of procedure and 
reporting of results. 


XIV. Protection, Guidance, and Training of Apprentices Under the 
National Recovery Act 

That President Roosevelt be requested to call a conference at an early date to formu 
late plans for the training and adjustment of skilled workers under the NRA codes, at 
which conference shall be representatives of all groups interested and actively working upo' 
this problem by virtue of their own programs. That the protective, guidance, and training 
factors, such as terms of apprenticeship, automatic wage increase, teaching schedule, recog 
nition as craftsmen, etc., be considered at such conference. 
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HEN THE National Vocational 

Guidance Association celebrated 

its twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Minneapolis in February, 1933, the 
theme song of the meeting was, ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance in a Time of National 
Crisis.” As if to emphasize the reality 
of the crisis, the bank holiday descended 
upon a frightened nation; but a new 
leader had arrived in Washington. We 
assemble now nearly at the close of the 
first year’s efforts of that new leader to 
bring order out of chaos. In the hap- 
penings of the past twelve months, there 
are many implications of importance to 
the vocational guidance movement. 


Il 


The most important development in 
the guidance movement has been that for 
which provision was made at the time of 
the last annual meeting—the tie-up of 
the NVGA with the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. By reason of that ac- 
tion we have had the services of a part- 
time executive secretary as well as sub- 
stantial backing for the enlargement of 
the Association’s magazine. The new 
magazine, Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, has been enlarged 
from a 45-page to a 90-page periodical, 
and is furnished to members of the As- 
sociation at the same price as the old 
magazine, with subscription rates so ar- 
ranged as to stimulate an increase in 
membership. This magazine in its new 
form and with its revitalized content has 
been an important factor in the year’s 
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developments in the vocational guidance 
field. 

Another working 
agreement between the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association and the Na 
tional Occupational Conference has been 
the holding of three important guidance 
conferences. In 


outcome of the 


each instance notabl 
working groups of delegates assembled 
and canvassed the possibilities for im 
proving the existing guidance service in 
their respective areas; and at the same 
time sought new ways of arousing inter 
est in guidance problems and of stimu 
lating existing organizations to renewed 
effort. A new branch association of the 
NVGA was a direct outcome of one of 
these conferences, and there have beer 
many evidences to show that all of the 
areas concerned have greatly benefited a: 
the result of the conferences. It is pro 
posed to hold at least two more such 
meetings and possibly three during 1934 


f attendin 


Having had the privileg 
two of the 1933 conferences, your pr 
dent feels safe in making the predictior 
that the entire guidance and personnel 
movement will reap the benefit of sucl 
gatherings for several years to come 
The Minneapolis convention of the 
Association was responsible for another 
development. For a number of year 
there have been meetings of other organ 
izations interested in guidance and per 
sonnel problems during the week pr 
ceding the Convention of the NEA De 
among 


partment of Superintendents, 


them the American College Personnel 
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Association, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, the Teachers College 
Personnel Association, the Personnel Re 
search Federation, and the National Fed- 
eration of Bureaus of Occupations. A 
committee made up of representatives of 
such organizations met several times dur 
ing the year, and joint sessions were 
planned for the Cleveland convention 
This beginning in joint planning should 
be further encouraged by having a stand 
ing committee of these organizations be 
come a regular feature of their working 
plan. Many situations exist in which 
joint planning and action is desirable, 
other situations in which duplication of 
effort can be and still others 
in which interests and activities can be 


avi vided, 


merged as was done in these joint pro- 
grams. - 

It is the function of the Committee on 
State Guidance to seek to enlist the re- 
sources of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation in the spread of guidance services. 
New York and Pennsylvania already 
have specialists who devote their time to 
such service. In some states the Depart- 
ments of Vocational Education carry the 
responsibility; in other states, however, 
there is no assignment of this task. 

The Committee on Rural Guidance has 
been active for several years. In con- 
junction with the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance, rural guidance cen- 
ters have been maintained and every ef- 
fort has been made to interest county 
superintendents and rural supervisors in 
the possibilities of guidance service for 
rural youth. 

The Committee on Guidance for Spe- 
cial Groups has been working on prob- 
lems related to guidance service for racial 
groups, such as, the Negroes, Indians, 
Mexicans, Chinese and Japanese. Defi- 
nite progress is being made in stimulat- 


ing guidance activities among th: 
Negroes, because some outstanding lead 
ers in that race are being trained for | 
work among their own people. Th 
committee has also attempted to coordi 
nate the work of various community or 
ganizations and service clubs which mai 
tain guidance committees. 

The Committee on Radio in Vocationa 
Guidance has been collecting accounts 
ways in which the radio is being used t 
further the ends of vocational guidan 
and to disseminate this informatio: 
among interested agencies. The six vi 
cational guidance broadcasts during 1932 
have been published in one pamphlet and 
will soon be available for use in loca! 
radio areas. 

The College Professors of Guidance 
section has been particularly interested in 
research along the line of evaluating th 
outcomes of guidance, more clearly d 
fining the guidance terminology, an 
providing a permanent consultant ser 
A list of available experts in th 
various phases of guidance has been com 
piled, and will be mimeographed ar 
made available to all schools, commun 


vice. 


ties, or interested individuals. 

The section on Occupational Research 
has undertaken a worth-while program 
of research and has obtained a grant 
of $2,500 from the Carnegie Corporatior 
which will enable it to carry forward 
these projects. 

The Legislative Committee has beet 
keeping in touch with state and nationa 
legislation as it relates to the field of v 
cational guidance. It has been particu 
larly active in behalf of the child labor 
amendment to the constitution. 

The Committee on Branch Associa 
tions has effected the organization of 
council of presidents of branch associa- 
tions, and this council has endeavored to 
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keep in touc h with the various branches 
through correspondence and through the 
mimeographing of significant material 
for the use of the branches. The vice- 
chairman of this committee has supplied 
me with a summary of a recent survey 
of branch association activities. I quote 
some of the items from this summary: 

“There are indications of close coop 
eration between branch associations of 
the NVGA and allied organizations in 
matters of community interest. Programs 
are being planned with this idea in mind 
and thus duplication of effort is being 
minimized. In the open forum meetings 
there seems to be a tendency to favor 
panel discussions rather than set speeches 

“Individual projects reported by the 
branches include: the appointment of a 
committee to study the organization of the 
secondary schools and the content of 
their courses of study; general willing 
ness to cooperate in promoting the rati- 
fication of the child labor amendment; 
organization of classes and provision of 
guidance service for young unemployed 
persons; sponsorship of weekly radio 
programs to give vocational information 
and guidance to young people of all 
ages; publication of handbooks for coun- 
selors; compiling a topical index of oc- 
cupations; sending out news letters and 
bulletins. 

“The outstanding handicap of the 
branch associations centers about the loss 
of membership due to the depression. 
Other hindrances lie in the lack of inter- 
est on the part of superintendents and 
principals, the increased pupil load for 
teacher-counselors, and the small amount 
of time usually allowed for the actual 
counseling of students. 

“On the bright side of the picture have 
been the increased interest in the guid- 
ance movement due to the lengthening of 
the school attendance period and the 
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postponement of oc upational opport 
ties through industrial code acti th 
widening of the field of interest on th 


part of business, labor. social service 
other groups; and the new appeal to th 
groups which the enlarged maga: 
makes possibl 

There seems to be agreement 


the various branches that the past 


while one of severe trial and stringent 
retrenchment on the part of many lu 
cational agencies, has on the whole beet 


a year also of real progress in th 


of guidance Much has been 


plished for unemployed yout! Str 
has been laid upon the necessity for 
creased attention to | re t 

ties Educational opportuniti 
means of tiding youth over 

of enforced idleness have been pr 


Shifts in emphasis have taken pla 
attention to specifi jobs to th pi 

of occupational groups and of occupa 
tional adjustment. Increased us 


radio as a means of imparting vocat 


information has been made. Interest 
improving guidance te hniques has | 
stimulated by regional and local 
ences. The improvement of our 
zine has helped to maintain the cour 
and morale of guidance worker N 
branches have been organized a 
ones stimulated to new activit 
Guidance workers have 
pelled to face new issues and to adjust 
their thinking to new and changing sit 
tions. It may be said with confides 


that whatever the future may have in 


store for us in the way of political and 
economic changes, we are better able to 
meet these changes than we have ever 
been before. We are better prepared to 
march with the forces of social progr 

and to make our contribution to the so 
lution of the problems that will be en 


countered on the way 
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studies together, we can characterize 
heads: 


T WE lump all of the recent research 


them under two (1) at- 
tempts to evaluate current practices, such 
as the effectiveness of occupational in- 
formation courses, counseling and place- 
ment methods, methods of predicting 
subsequent vocational success, and voca- 
tional education and training programs; 
and (2) attempts to develop improved 
methods, such as better methods of 
studying occupations, newer mathematical 
methods for analyzing the psychological 
constituents of personality, new ap- 
proaches to the problem of determining 
the qualities making for success in the 
various vocations, and improved methods 
for measuring personality traits. 


II 


The group of studies involving evalu- 
ation are highly significant because they 
demonstrate that 25 years of organized 
guidance has failed to produce a method- 
ology which can be readily shown to be 
effective in accomplishing its laudable 
objectives. I refer to Dean Kefauver’s 
evaluation of occupational courses,’ 
which indicates that such courses as are 
now organized and taught contribute lit- 
tle or nothing to the guidance of youth. 
Miss Lincoln's significant study at Roch- 
ester, however, yielded favorable evi- 


1 Kefauver, Grayson N., and Hand, Harold C., 
“An Appraisal of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
June, 1933. 





dence,? but even here the results are slight 
and leave much to be desired. 

I refer also to studies of the effectiy 
ness of typical placement methods 
practiced in employment offices where 
is found that stereotyped placement tak« 
place on the basis of meaningless Jade; 
such as age, sex, high school diplom 
experience—all this in the face of d 
monstrable individual differences in apt 
tudes, abilities, achievements, and inter 
ests. For the details here referred to, s« 
a recent bulletin of the Minnesota En 
ployment Stabilization Research Institut 
entitled, Occupational Testing and 
Public Employment Service. 

Then we have Thorndike’s important 
10-year follow-up study of attempts t 
predict vocational success on the basis o! 
school records and psychological tests at 
the age of 14. Here is a challenge that 
cannot be ignored by the educator, th 
counselor, the vocational psychologist, 01 
the employer. Dr. Thorndike finds that 
subsequent educational success can | 
predicted reasonably well but predictior 
of vocational success are well nigh in 
possible. The failure of records of scho 
performance from age 6 to age 14 t 
show any significant relation to subs« 
quent vocational success suggests that ou: 
school program is highly artificial, and 
what is worse, that it is not geared to th 
world of occupations. This is not th 


2 Lincoln, Mildred E. “Measuring Outcomes of 


the Occupations Course,” Occupations, the Voca 


tional Guidance Magazine, December, 1933. 
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place to enter into a detailed analysis of 
the Thorndike study, the results of which 
have just been published in book form. 

In passing, permit me to express the 
opinion that Thorndike’s study should 
not lead us to cease our efforts at guid- 
ance. Rather it should stimulate us to 
redouble our efforts all along the line 
[ prophesy that predictions can be greatly 
improved when the guidance point of 
view comes to dominate the school pro- 
gram; when adequate cumulative records 
are developed for each child; when the 
testing of abilities and aptitudes becomes 
an annual event and not a cross-section 
stunt at a given age level; when employ- 
ers hire, train, transfer, and promote on 
the basis of abilities, aptitudes and endur- 
ing interests rather than on the basis of 
age, sex, experience, political pull and 
personal friendships within and without 
each organization; when the vocational 
psychologist can discover, through re- 
search, the qualities that really condition 
success in various types of work and de- 
velop adequate methods of measuring 
those qualities, and, finally, when edu- 

ition and industry become guidance- 
minded and really develop a corps of 
professionally trained persons competent 
to individualize the processes of educa- 
tion and industry. 

Then there is the type of evaluation 
that grows out of experiment and pro- 
fessional experience, such as A. B. Craw- 
ford’s criticisms of “Current Practice in 
Educational Measurements” which ap- 
peared in the Harvard Teachers Record, 
April, 1933. No one need agree with all 
of the criticisms leveled at current prac- 
tice by Crawford. Nevertheless, it is ex- 

8 Thorndike, E. L. The Prediction of Vocational 


New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1934 
A summary by Dr. Thorndike appeared in Occupa- 


Succe Ss. 


tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, for 
December, 1933, under the title, “The Predic- 
tion of Success in Vocational Life.” 
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tremely helpful to have him point o 
specific instances of fallacies pitfalls 


misuses of psychological and educational 


tests and measurements. In particular 
one should endorse his protest at the un 


critical and widespread practical applica 


tion of psychological tests which clearly 


remain in the experimental stage. Th 
eager adoption of the Wil 
Temperament Tests is a case in point 


Downey 


The widespread use of such personality 
tests as the Bernreuter Personality Inv 
rk at Mins 


sota, it was clear that the Bernreuter | 


tory is another. In our w 


failed to disc lose occupational diff ret 
of sufficient size or amount to warrant 


widespre ad use in occupational guidat 
This does not mean that it has ni 
pational guidance values It met 


means that research, to date, has not r 
vealed any important occupatior 
and further 
ues as may emerge will probably be r 
stricted to a very limited number of o 


There are other highly ir 


ance values, that such 


cupations. 
portant points raised in Crawford's pap 
and I would irker in th 
field to study and re-study his paper 


urge every wi 


There is still another sort of eval 
tion appearing on the scene: nam 
armchair variety in which the grandstar 
manager surveys the scene of action 
then proceeds to demolish all that is 


ing on. I refer to Nathaniel Peftfer 
article in the January, 1934, ts: 


Harper's Magazine entitled, ‘Educator 


Groping for the Stars.”’ 
paper 
blast of criticism against attempts to dc 
His thesis 1 


because he specifi 
velop a guidance program 
that no human being is sufficiently on 
niscient to perform such Jehovah-lil 
tasks Peffer is a ‘per 


fectionist.”” who condemns all action un 


In other words 


less it carries the stamp of ultimate fi 


nality. He forgets that we have alway 
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had guidance and that we shall continue 
to have guidance whether it be guidance 
given by friends, parents, relatives, teach 
ers, precinct political bosses, or charla 
tans. In view of these facts, it is ob 
vious that we need not wait for perfec- 
tion before undertaking the challenging 
A realistic approach 
find in traditional 


and 


tasks of guidance. 


starts with what we 


and current practice attempts to 


bring about improvements as rapidly as 


we possibly can. 


Ill 
Now let us turn our attention to re- 
searches designed to develop better 


guidance methods. 

In the symposium on “Occupational 
Trends and Distribution,”’ to which the 
February, 1934, Occupations 
was devoted, we note the significant con- 
tribution of Harold F. Clark on occu- 
pational distribution and W. V. Bing- 
ham on occupational trends and the ab- 


issue of 


sorptive capacity of various occupations 
Every guidance worker should 
thoroughly familiar with the 
achieved to date and should be ready to 
lend a hand in further studies and appli- 
We should mention, too, the 
proposed research on a functional clas- 
sification of occupations headed by Mere- 
dith B. Givens of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

We should also call attention to the 
newer mathematical methods of analysis 
being developed by the Committee on 
Unitary Traits under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Thorndike. A glimpse of the 
possibilities of this approach is given in 
the articles by Thorndike, Strong, and 
Alexander in the April, 1934, issue of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine devoted to a symposium on 
“Analysis of the Individual.” 

Further research work with Strong’s 


become 
results 


cations. 


Vocational Interest Test indicates an 
parent marked change in interests 
ing adolescence and suggests caution 


the use of the test at the secondar 
school level. 
The development of Occupati 


Ability Patterns in the work of the M 
Stabilization R 
search Institute was briefly described | 
Personnel Journal, | 


Although this metho 


nesota Employment 
Trabue in The 
ruary, 1933 
really an old one, namely, the vocati 
psychograph, yet only recently have 
possibilities and limitations begun to | 
systematically and extensively explor 
Success in its use depends upon: (1) 





existence of unique traits, (2) availabilit 
of adequate measures of these uniq 
traits, and (3) differential occupatio 

significance of these traits. The task is ; 
threefold: — 

(a) Discovering the extent to wh 
any group workers in 
given occupation are different from t 
general population. 

(b) Determining the extent to wh 
any such group differs from other o 
pational groups. 

(c) Ascertaining the relation betw 
particular occupational ability patter: 
and degrees of success within any giver 
occupation. 

Large-scale research in this area 
urgently needed, and I understand that 
the Division of Psychology and Anthr 
pology of the National Research Coun 
is sponsoring such a research progran 
It is interesting to note that the recent 
booklet on The Choice of a Career frot 
the National Institute of Industrial P 
chology exploits this occupational abilit 
pattern technique. Also, in the 1930 v 
ume of The Australasian Journal 
Psychology and Philosophy, A. H. Mar 
tin presents tentative profiles for three , 
vocations—-sales, clerical, and engineering 


of successful 


ri. 
; 5 
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apprenticeships. These developments in 
England, in America, and in Australia 
will undoubtedly lead to further work 
of this type. 

Space does not permit adequate men- 
tion of the tools for educational guidance 
being forged by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, and the Cooperative Test 
Service under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education. The 
subject-matter achievement now 
published under these auspices are con- 
stantly being improved to the point 
where it is now possible, by means of 
innual or semi-annual testing programs, 
to measure significant aspects of intel- 


tests 


lectual growth for each pupil during high 
school and college. The working coun 
selor in high school and college will find 
these aids to a better understanding of 
the individual an invaluable and indis- 
pensable guidance technique. 

In addition to a number of studies of 
ittitudes, we are indebted to O. Milton 
Hall of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion for developing attitude scales which 
may prove helpful in gaining a better 
understanding of the rdle of attitudes in 
occupational adjustment. The Decem- 
ber, 1933, issue of The Personnel Journal 
describes scales for measuring Occupa- 
tional Morale and Attitude Toward Em- 
ployers and presents obtained 
from applying them to employed and 
unemployed engineers. Counselors will 
probably find many situations where us¢ 
of these scales will lead to fuller under- 
standing of the person being counseled. 


results 


IV 


Attention may be directed to two re- 
cent studies at the University of Minne- 
The former, a study by Bird and 
Paterson, was an analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of commercial correspondence 


sota. 
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courses in aiding the occupational a 
The 
Koepke, reports significant facts derived 
from a 


ment of men latter study 


detailed job analysis of 4, 


operations found in some 50 industrial 
Organizations in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth. 

The Koepke job analysis study affords 
a comprehensive and realistic study 
nature of the after-school life which 
fronts the great majority of our pupils 
It is 
performing routine operations wh 


a picture of semui-skill 


be learned in amazingly short period 


Furthermore, it lifficult t 


time 
just what contribution our typi 
tional education program is able t 
destined for such 
Finally 


lenge those counselors 


to those 


tional world 


aid and abet countless thousands 


in hoping for, planning for, ar 
paring for high level jobs which 
ply non-existent except in a f 


small number of instances. A realist 


approach to counseling demands tf 
of existing counseling practic 
In conclusion, it seems fair t 


important tur 


the year 1933 marks an 


ing point in the history of R 
search now appears on the scene, vital 
the development ‘of a more scientif 
guidance movement. The number at 1 
variety of quantitative studies coming t 
fruition in 1933 nd in this paper 
have only touched upon a small number 


of the available studies) sugg 
in important fa 


tor in the improvement of methodology 


search has now becom«e 


7 
orkers every 


keep 


Counselors and guidance wv 
where bestir themselves to 
abreast of these developments to the en i 


will 


that newer methods and newer know! 
edge may be quickly translated into 


guidance practice 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF 

| VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

| GEORGE E. MYERS 





Parsons introduced the term ‘“‘voca- 

tional guidance” into the literature 
of American education. The entire his- 
tory of the movement under this name 
covers little more than a brief quarter of 
a century. Yet that history, brief as it is, 
has resulted in the accumulation of as- 
sets that hold rich promise for the future. 


T THE early months of 1908 Frank 


II 


Acceptance by the public of vocational 
guidance as a Specialized service that 
meets a social need. The Vocation Bu- 
reau of Boston, of which Parsons was the 
founder and first director, was started as 
a non-public, endowed enterprise con- 
nected with the Civic Service House of 
North Boston; but within four years the 
Boston school system had taken over the 
burden of the work carried up to that 
time by the Bureau, and vocational guid- 
ance had become a public school enter- 
prise in Boston. 

In the meantime, the school systems 
of two or three other large cities made 
definite provision for vocational guid- 
ance, and within ten years vocational 
guidance had arrived in the educational 
thought of the country as a specialized 
service of the public schools to youth, 
though its practice was still far from the 
ideal held by its founder, and was for 
the most part, still limited to the larger 
cities. During the next 15 years voca- 
tional guidance won its way as a special- 


ized service into a constantly growing 
number of school systems until today 
practically all progressive schools are di 
ing some work of this character. 

Many colleges and universities hay 
established of a_ vocational 
guidance character. In addition, 
tional guidance has established itself in 
the form of personnel work in many in 
dustrial and business establishments. A 
large number of social agencies such as 
the YMCA, the YWCA, the Boy Scouts 
the Girl Scouts, the Girl Reserves, the 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, men’s service clubs (especially 
Kiwanis), and others are carrying on 
specific work of this character either on 
their own account or in connection wit! 
public school systems. Recent evidenc 
of the recognition of vocational guidanc 
is found in the organization of the Na 
tional Occupational Conference; and it 
receiving more and more attention in t' 
recovery program sponsored by the n 
tional government, particularly in the 
plans of the Tennessee Valley Authorit 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and t 
adult education program under the Civil 
Works Administration. 


III 


A clearer definition of vocational guid- 
ance by leaders of the movement. That 
the term vocational guidance has been 
used with different meanings is obvious 


activities 
Vor a: 
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to anyone who examines critically the 
writings and activities in this field. 

According to the Principles adopted by 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in 1921 and revised in 1924, 
“Vocational guidance is the giving of in- 
formation, experience, and advice in re- 
gard to choosing an occupation, prepar- 
ing for it, entering it, and progressing 
in it.” According to the revision of 
1931, “Vocational guidance is the process 
of assisting the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter upon 
and progress in it.” 

Attention is called to the striking dif- 
ference between these two statements. 
The one defines vocational guidance as 
doing something to the individual—g/v- 
ing him “information, experience, and 
advice in regard to choosing an occupa- 
tion... ." The other places the empha- 
sis upon assisting the individual to do 
something for himself—‘choose an occu- 

Much progress has been made toward 
4 more general acceptance of vocational 
guidance as a process of aiding the indi- 
vidual to solve his own vocational prob- 
ems. There has come about, also, a 
rowing recognition of the fact that vo- 
ational guidance involves aiding the in- 
fividual to acquire a method of procedure 
“iat he will use later on in life when- 
"%r he faces problems of vocational 
Adice or adjustment. 


re IV 


“Im proved methods and techniques. 
When Parsons, in 1908, expressed the 
belief that vocational guidance should 
become a part of the public school sys- 
tem in every community, he added— 
“with experts trained as carefully in the 
art of vocational guidance as men are 
trained today for medicine or the law, 
and supplied with every facility that 
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science can devise for testing the senses 
and capacities and the whole physical 
intellectual, and emotional make up of 
the child.” 
pointed out that “in the wise choice of a 
vocation there are three broad factors 
(1) 


your aptitudes, abilities, interests, ar 


About the same time Parsons 


; 


a clear understanding of yoursel 
,: 


tions, resources, limitations. and their 
causes; (2) a knowledge of the require 
ments and conditions of su 


compet 


cess. advan 


tages and disadvantages sation 
opportunities, and prospects in different 
lines of work: (3) true reasoning on the 
relations of these two groups of facts 
His work as he saw it was to help the 
individual in these three 
Fundamentally Parsons’ methods wer 
the same as are but 
progress has been made in the methods 


respects 
| 


used today great 
and techniques of vocational guidance 
during the quarter of a century 


intelligence tests now furnish data that 


General 


must be given consideration because of 
their relation to the further schooling and 
the probable occupational level of th 
person guided. Tests of special aptitudes 
and interests deserve at least sympatheti 
experimentation and a few of them hav 
been proved valuable in determining the 
fitness or unfitness of individuals for par 
ticular types of work. Real progress has 
been made in the development of tests 
of personality traits, especially in measur 
ing such qualities as extraversion-intro 
version and dominance-submission. Self 
rating on personality traits has been im 
proved and refined since Parsons’ time 
Ratings by teachers and fellow pupils 
have become more valuable as their 
weaknesses have been and 
guarded against. 

The use of exploratory experiences for 
the purpose of discovering special apti- 
tudes and limitations has been extended 
and improved. So-called try-out courses 


disc overed 
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have been made more varied in charac- 
ter, while greater recognition has been 
given the exploratory possibilities of tra- 
ditional school subjects, such as physics, 
chemistry, English, and mathematics, and 
of extra-curricular activities. Some at- 
tention, though much less than it de- 
serves, has been given to exploration by 
means of supervised part-time and vaca- 
tion employment along lines of the indi- 
vidual’s expressed vocational interests. 
The importance of keeping records is in- 
creasingly appreciated; and records of ex- 
ploratory experiences, health records, in- 
formation concerning home environment, 
and even reports of significant incidents 
in school activities are now filed for use 
in counseling. 

In methods and techniques of aiding 
the individual to obtain information 
about occupations, important progress has 
also been made. The number of schools 
offering special courses in occupationa! 
information has increased steadily, at 
least until this last year. Almost a flood 
of textbooks in this field, many of them 
as well planned and as well written as the 
best texts in older fields, has come from 
the press within five years. An even 
greater flood of detailed descriptions of 
occupations, excellent supplementary 
reading material, has accompanied the 
textbooks. Motion pictures of industries 
and businesses, a few good talkies, and 
occasional radio programs dealing with 
this subject, have been prepared. System- 
atic planned conferences between 
groups of students and workers in occu- 
pations are common, as are, also, visits 
to business and industrial establishments 
by school classes or special groups. And, 
perhaps best of all, pupils are encour- 
aged to search for information at first 
hand concerning occupations which inter- 
est them and to bring this together in 
“career books’ and the like. 


In its main aspects counseling as 
method of vocational guidance ha 
changed but little. “Group counseling 
so-called, is a recent development, but it 
is not ‘‘counseling”’ in fact. It is rather 
group vocational guidance. Counseling 
as a method of guidance is as individua 
a process as is medical diagnosis. 


V 


Better plans for organization and ad 
ministration of guidance. Progress in 
this respect, as indeed in most other r 
spects, has been so well presented 1 
cently in that excellent publication, T/ 
White House Conference Report on V 
cational Guidance, that only brief atten 
tion need be given it here. 

When vocational guidance first came 
into the public school systems the te: 
dency was to attach it, for central ad 
ministrative purposes, to some alread 
existent bureau or department. Son 
school systems, however, early provided 
for a vocational guidance bureau with 
director in charge, and in more recent 
years progress has been generally in this 
direction. 

Within individual schools, vocational 
guidance responsibilities have always 
been carried to some extent by teachers 
and principal. With the coming of the 
vocational guidance movement special 
workers, usually known as. counselors 
were appointed in many schoools to tak« 
over most of this responsibility. Wit! 
growing emphasis upon other aspects of 
guidance than the vocational, a tendenc 
developed to assign guidance work to al 
ready overworked homeroom teachers 
More recently, as indicated by Dr 
Reavis’ study of guidance activities in 
secondary schools, there is developing 2 
recognition, on the one hand, of the 
highly specialized character of vocational 
guidance, and on the other, of the de- 
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sirability of focusing the entire school 
organization on this problem. As a re- 
sult progress now seems definitely set in 
the direction of an organization for vo- 
cational guidance with one or more 
trained counselors (full- or part-time) in 
charge, and with extensive use made of 
homeroom teachers and subject teachers. 
In other words, vocational guidance has 
come to be looked upon as a4 school enter- 
prise under expert direction rather than 
as the work of any one individual or 
group of individuals. 


VI 
More effective procedure Sf im education 
Assets to educational pro- 


cedure in general have accrued as a re 
sult of the vocational guidance move- 


as a whole. 


ment. 

In the first place, a new emphasis has 
been placed on the exploratory objective 
of education. Exploratory experiences 
quickly came to be recognized as indis- 
pensable for discovering aptitudes, limi- 
tations, and personality traits. Soon edu- 
cational writers began to recognize and 
to stress exploration as an important ob- 
jective of education, especially during the 
junior high school period. In recent 
years the same idea has been expressed 
again and again with reference to the 
first two years of college. 

In the second place, the content of 
education has undergone significant 
changes due to vocational guidance. Cer- 
tain courses, especially industrial arts, 
have been modified decidedly, and new 
courses such as general science and gen- 
eral language have been introduced. 
Orientation courses, provided in recent 
years in the freshman year of college, 
have as one of their important functions 
that of furnishing opportunities for 
freshmen students to discover special in- 
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terests. Introduction of occupational 
formation material the 


school curriculum is another illustratios 


into secondary 
Also, the placement and follow-up work 
of the guidance program has affected the 
content of the curriculum 

In the third place, vocational guidance 
has exercised a profound influence on th 
if fro 
the beginning of the m the 
same methods the 


pupil was assisted in selecting a vocation 


methods of education It was cle 


vement that 
whether 


were \ ilid 


or in deciding what subject to take, what 


curriculum to pursue, or what school to 


attend But gradually these methods 

have come to be thought of as applying 

to the very process of education itself 

notably to many of its special aspect 

until, in the minds of some, educatio 
and guidance have become synonyn 

The writer of this paper is inclined t 
oath 


recognize only four kinds of 
vocational, educational, recreational, ar 
community-service guidance—in all of 


which fields the individual nee 
tance in making choices of courses 
action that harmonized with his ov 

sets and liabilities. It is his conte: 
that what is called health guidance, civ 
guidance, social guidance, and all the 
rest, important as these activities are 1 
the schools, should be called health edi 
is they 


cation. civic education, and so on 


have been in the past, and that the only 
reason the term guidance has been 
in these connections is because some of 
the methods and techniques which have 
been distinctive of vocational guidance 
from the beginning have been found val 
uable in these important phases of edu 
cation 
A movement 
f 


worth and accumulated such a wealth of 


which has shown its 
assets in its first twenty-five years should 
look forward to the future with con- 


fidence. 
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N THIS year of 1934, the task con- 
| fronting our schools is greater than 

ever before in our history. Yet it is 
likely that in many sections of our coun- 
try the year will mark the low point for 
school support. At present, general con- 
ditions seem to be improving, but this 
does not mean that the school problem 
is likely to be simplified in the near 
future. 

The effects of the depression were 
slow to reach the schools. Money from 
taxes levied in 1930 and collected in 
1931 was spent in that year to keep the 
school program up to standard. In most 
school systems, the economy program 
consisted of the following steps:— 

1. A moratorium was declared upon 
the construction of new school build- 
ings. 

2. Classes were increased in size. 

3. Adult and extension education and 
summer schools were discontinued or 
made self-supporting. 

4. Teachers’ salaries were cut. 

However, as the financial stringency 
increased, many features of the educa- 
tional program were challenged, and 
some were eliminated. Those services 
which have been eliminated will not 
easily be reinstated. 

It is probably true that we are now in 
a period of recovery, but until each state 
works out a plan of tax reform which 
will insure adequate revenue for schools, 
or until the federal government takes 
effective action for the relief of educa- 


tion, the schools will be so handicapped 
financially that educational opportunity 
will continue at ebb-tide. 

In the pressure for school economy, it 
is inevitable that attacks will be made 
upon those services which have most re- 
cently become a part of the school sys- 
tem. In Minneapolis the guidance pro 
gram has not escaped criticism, and that 
criticism has come both from within and 
from without the school system. So far, 
we have successfully withstood these at- 
tacks and have maintained our guidance 
program. 

A follow-up study of graduates of 
Minneapolis high schools in 1932, made 
one year after graduation, shows that 
only 18.8 per cent had been able to find 
work and that 30 per cent, or over 1,100 
young people, were still unemployed 
Moreover, those who had succeeded in 
getting jobs were distributed in a very 
different ratio from that existing three 
years ago. More of them now go into 
factories, into domestic and restaurant 
work, and into unskilled labor. Young 
people leaving school nowadays are 
forced to reconstruct their plans to meet 
an industrial world in which opportunity 
does not beckon and ability does not 
necessarily rise to the top. This addi- 
tional problem in the adjustment of the 
individual to vocational life makes guid- 
ance more than ever necessary. 

High schools are now loaded with 
pupils who stay because there are no jobs 
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available for young people. The num- 
ber of graduates of Minneapolis high 
schools increased by 25 per cent between 
the years 1929 and 1932. Every high 
school is faced with the problem of fail- 
ures, of modifying its courses to meet the 
needs of the heterogeneous group that 
now attends. The individuals making 
up this large school enrolment need 
educational guidance. 

The policy of school administrators 
should be to retain their guidance ser- 
vices during this critical period. Even 
though the organization of these services 
cannot be extended, progress in guid- 
ance can still be made. 


II 


Efforts should be directed toward in- 
tegrating the guidance services more com- 
pletely with the whole educational pro- 
gram, rather than toward extending the 
organization. In these hazardous days, 
any portion of the school system which 
is not close to the trunk of the tree is 
apt to be cut off. There is a danger in 
having counselors who are such special- 
ists that they are not a part of the school 
system and not familiar with school 
problems. The counselors in Minne- 
apolis are attached to particular schools 
and work as members of the school staff 
with the aid of a supervisor, but are re- 
sponsible to the school principal. There 
is safety in such organization at a time 
when economies are the order of the day. 

Integration can be accomplished 
through focusing attention on trouble- 
some problems that are confronting both 
secondary school people and guidance 
people and attempting to work out so- 
lutions cooperatively. Recently we have 
been faced with the problem of turning 
out of our high schools 1,500 graduates 
in the January classes at a time when em- 
ployment is nowhere to be found. The 
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Extension Division has been able to set 
up classes to meet the needs of these un 
employed young people. In order to 
make the program effective, the Coun 
seling Department has presented the pro 
gram to all high school seniors, giving 
individual guidance regarding courses, 
and has arranged for enrolment in these 
classes. 

Provision for dull and over-age pupils 
in all grades is another problem that 
concerns our schools at the present time 
It is both a guidance problem and a 
problem in curriculum and organization 
A study of 4,000 over-age pupils has 
been set up by the Curriculum Depart 
ment in Minneapolis, working with other 
departments. In the junior high schools, 
much of the testing has been done by the 
counselors. This project was undertaken 
as an activity under the Civil Works Ad 
ministration of the federal government 
and workers who tabulated the material 
were paid out of government funds 
Following the tabulation of material 
conferences regarding the results have 
been held in various districts 
into the discussions and contributing to 
its solution are school principals, coun 
selors, visiting teachers, representatives 


Drawn 


of vocational schools, the Child Study 
Department, the Curriculum Depart- 
ment, the Hygiene Department, the De 
partment of Special Education, and assist 
ant superintendents in charge of elemen 
tary and high schools. 


Il 


Improving the pupil record system is 
another problem that might be attacked 
during this period. This problem comes 
up in every discussion of guidance and in 
most discussions of curriculum and or 
ganization. In our own schools it has 
been discussed within the last few 


months in meetings of clerks, guidance 
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workers, junior high school principals, 
kindergarten teachers, primary 
principals, and supervisors. Some method 
for cooperative study of this problem 
should be effected, the Guidance 
Department could contribute much to- 
ward a solution by leading such discus- 
This would result in better articu- 


school 
and 


sions. 
lation between guidance and other phases 
of educational procedure. 


IV 


The guidance movement cannot pro- 
gress far if its philosophy is separate and 
distinct from that accepted by teachers 
and administrators. Guidance is a func- 
tion, not an organization, and it will not 
be carried on effectively until teachers 
and principals accept it as a part of their 
educational philosophy. It is an attitude 
toward young people which requires an 
acceptance of responsibility for meeting 
individual For several months 
meetings of teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in Minneapolis have been de- 


needs. 


voted to a discussion of a philosophy 
education for the Minneapolis schools 
Some very interesting meetings have been 
held, and everybody in the school sy 
tem has been challenged to cooperate i: 
formulating a philosophy of educatior 
Out of these discussions is coming a mor 
widespread belief that the educative pr 
cess must be adapted to the needs of tl 
individual child. Setting up a curric 
lum in terms of pupil needs, getting 
complete picture of the child, measuri: 
in terms of child growth, consideri: 
aptitudes and abilities—these expressio 
are used repeatedly and point to the 
ceptance on the part of teachers of a pl 
losophy which includes the adjustment « 
individual children as a basic obligati 
of the school system. If such a point 
view is embraced by teachers and in 
porated into school organization and int 
classroom teaching, the guidance mov 
ment will continue to make remarka! 
progress even though no new worker 
are added to enlarge its organizatior 


Yo) 


GUIDANCE 
The following paragraph from The Green Isle, by Alice Duer Miller, 


is quoted in The Arizona Teacher: 


“Strangely enough there is nowhere the average person can go to learn 


how to live his daily life 


Children are taught Latin and astronomy, but 


no school or college tells them how to clear their minds for a decision, how 
to tell certain psychological, or even psychopathic, types and how to deal 


with them; how, for any individual, 


to draw the line between idleness and 


serenity, between overwork and fullness of life, between sweet charity 
and being everyman’s dupe. Everybody needs such instruction, something 
halfway between religious precepts and practical talks to salesmen. Women 
need it particularly, for they do not get, as early as men do, the experience 
of the business world.” 
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RE-EMPLOYMENT AND THE FUTURE 


Implications of the Federal Emergency Program 
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HE NATIONAL Industrial Recovery 

Act, in Title II, provides for the 

expenditure of $3,300,000 for 
highways and other public works with 
the object of hastening business improve- 
ment by giving jobs to those who would 
otherwise be unemployed. To aid in the 
fulfillment of this purpose the United 
States Employment Service organized the 
National Re-employment Service, which 
ow operates over 3.300 offices. 

In July 1933 some 160 state and mu- 
nicipal employment offices were being 
operated in 24 states. In order to serve 
the unemployed and the employers in 
filling jobs which became available as the 
Public Works contracts were let, the 
National Re-employment Service was 
called upon to establish offices where no 
state or municipal free employment of- 
fices were functioning. The Service oper- 
ates in geographical units, in most in- 
stances by counties, as Public Works 
projects are for the most part set up on 
that basis. 

Within a month from the time the 
Civil Works program was announced, 
the expanded staffs of the Re-employ- 
ment and Employment offices registered 
and classified several million unemployed 
workers who were clamoring for jobs 
and selected and placed on Civil Works 
jobs the 2,000,000 persons not directly 
transferred from the relief rolls. It is 
no exaggeration to say that without the 
existence of these offices in every county 
in every state, this program would have 
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been physically impossible The ma 
chinery for such a purpose could not have 
been created in time, and the alternativ: 
would have been to use the relief ma 
chinery with a resultant increase in the 
relief registration which is staggering to 


conte mplate 


When the pressure from Public Work 
has subsided, the local communities and 
state officials will decide whether a r 
lar employment office is 1 sary in th 
community. If the decision is favorabl 
the local office will then becon 


in the state employment service whi 


operating with federal 1 ler t 

provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act. If 
the decision is unfavorable. the off wil 
be closed. In either case, this outline: 


the procedure which will be 
abolishing the Re-employment Ser 


after it has served its initial pur] 


II 


During the past six or eight months 
the American people have been given 
demonstration of the desirability of an 
adequate system of public employment 
We realize that, becaus yf 


their emergency character, the Re-em 


exchanges 


ployment offices will necessarily need 
some re-organization for continuance 
where they are needed in the com 
munity. After the requirements of an 
emergency situation have been accom 
plished the United States Employment 


Service is faced with the problem of 
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what should be salvaged for long-time 
needs. 

This is the problem which at the mo- 
ment is uppermost in the minds of those 
directing the activities of the United 
States Employment Service, of which the 
National Re-employment Service is an in- 
tegral part. A preliminary study sug- 
gests that a permanent structure might 
comprise some 500 or 600 offices rather 
than the 3,500 regular and temporary 
offices now functioning. 

In addition to these immediate situa- 
tions which give rise to a demand for a 
public employment service, there are cer- 
tain needs which are always present and 
which can only be effectively met by such 
an employment service. Stated in the 
form of objectives to be served by a pub- 
lic employment service these are:— 

1. To assist employers to secure suit- 
able employes and persons seeking work 
to secure suitable employment. 

2. To assist in bringing about and 
maintaining a balance between the de- 
mand for and supply of employes in the 
various occupations, and 

3. To serve as an authoritative source 
of information on employment. 

In order to carry out these objectives 
on a national scale, our system of govern- 
ment requires that a proper division of 
functions should be made between the 
state and federal governments. To this 
end the United States Employment Ser- 
vice proposes that—(a) State and local 
governments should operate a system of 
public employment offices handling di- 
rect placement. (b) The federal govern- 
ment should deal with the national 
aspects of the employment problem, co- 
ordinating and providing leadership for 
state employment services, clearing labor 
between states, clearing employment in- 
formation, and conducting only such di- 


rect placement as may be required by 
legislative enactment. 

Under the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, the machinery for such a co- 
operative federal state program is being 
developed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Where a regional office is 
established it will be headed by a regional 
director who will be the representative of 
the federal service in all relationships 
with the directors in charge of state ser- 
vices or with local placement offices 
where no state services exist. 


ITI 


The work of the United States Em- 
ployment Service falls into two broad 
categories: the Division of Operations 
and the Division of Standards and Re- 
search. The function of the Operating 
Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service may be summarized as fol- 
jows:— 

1. To supervise and coordinate the 
work of the regional offices to be estab- 
lished in carrying out the policies laid 
down by the federal director; 

2. To clear labor between states within 
a region and between regions; 

3. To clear information 
states and regions; 

4. To provide leadership and assist 
ance in developing clearance in local 
communities and between the several 
offices within a state; 

5. To negotiate and control the finan- 
cial arrangements between the federal 
government and the cooperating state 
agencies in accordance with minimum 
standards for employment office opera- 
tion to be fixed upon recommendation by 
the Standards and Research Division, and 
to develop procedures whereby grants 
and withdrawals of federal aid will be 
negotiated and controlled through the 
agency of the regional directors; and 

6. Through its regional directors to 
examine the work of the cooperating 


between 
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state services, to insure the maintenance 
f minimum standards as established by 
the Standards and Research Division and 
to encourage the development of higher 


standards of performance. 


IV 


The Standards and Research Division 
is designed to guide the cooperating em- 
ployment services in developing uniform 
procedures and to provide leadership to 
the states in the effort to improve their 
employment services. 

1. One of the three major functions 
of this division is to establish minimum 
standards and procedures for employment 
office operation including: (a) standards 
for selection and methods of training 
employment office personnel; (b) forms, 
reports, and _ statistical compilations; 
(c) premises; (d) committee organiza- 
tions and procedure. 

2. In addition to fixing these mini- 
mum standards on the basis of which 
federal aid will be granted to or with- 
drawn from state services, the Standards 
and Research Division contemplates, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a fairly comprehensive statisti- 
cal program. As part of the agreement 
with the states, special machinery is be- 
ing created for field collection and tabu- 
lation of employment office statistics of 
an analytical character. 

A daily reporting system is being 
gradually introduced and arrangements 
have been completed so that a section of 
the Monthly Labor Review, issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, will be de- 
voted to the activities of the Employment 
Service. 

3. Among contemplated projects of 
research and demonstration are the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) The first provides for the de- 
velopment of occupational specifications 
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and an adequate classification of oc pa 
tions in industry and trade as a mea 
for improving selection and placement 
In conjunction with the operating of 
fices, the division plans to conduct such 
field studies as may be essential for the 
Current maintenance of information re 
garding the constantly changing work 
requirements for positions, and to pro 
vide a uniform job terminology which 
can be used in the clearance of labor 
and information throughout the United 
States 


lines is being undertaken with the aid of 


A special project along these 


the Social Science Research Council and 
one of the Foundations 

(b) In cooperation with the National 
Research Council and the National O 
cupational Conference, plans are in pr 
gress for developing by means of r 
search and experiment improved methods 
of judging the qualifications and testing 
the abilities of those seeking work: and 
in cooperation with the Operating Di 
vision and the state services, for improv 
ing the methods of securing and evaluat 
ing work histories, the testing of abilities 
and skills in the perforn ance of specif 
tasks, and the determination of ability 
to learn particular types of operations 

(c) Another possibility calls for the 
operation of special industry employment 
services to demonstrate the desirability 
of closer integration with industrial 
needs. 

On December 15, 1933, there was 
inaugurated a Federal Civil Works pro 
ject to secure adequate employment in 
formation concerning several million un 
employed workers and their industrial 
classification; to obtain data as to sources 
and nature of work opportunities from 
registration and placement records accu- 
mulated in Employment and Re-employ 
ment offices since July 1, 1933; and to ex- 
pand present statistical and reporting fa- 
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cilities in these offices to make possible 
such information concerning present and 
future registrants and work opportunities 
as will contribute to the social planning 
of a comprehensive employment pro- 
gram. 

As a result of this project, standard 
statistical procedures are being introduced 
with reasonable uniformity in all Em- 
ployment and Re-employment offices, pro- 
viding current weekly analysis of the far- 
flung activities of the whole network of 
offices with their millions of applicants 
and work opportunities. This develop 
ment is one of the steps in the process 
of integrating the emergency Re-em- 
ployment Service with the permanent 
federal-state service. 

Vv 

During the next 15 or 16 months two 
processes of development and consolida- 
tion will move forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The affiliation of qualified state 
employment services with the United 
States Employment Service will be ex- 
pedited rapidly. At the same time every 
effort will be made to consolidate and 
preserve those units of the Re-employ- 


( 
— 


ment Service which should eventually be 
come a part of the permanent federal 
state service. In the meantime the re- 
search and demonstration work designed 
to offer some leadership in the direction 
of higher standards of employment 
office operation will go forward. Many 
other problems of relationship must | 

faced during this period. These includ 
effective coordination with agencies cor 

cerned with vocational training, voca 
tional guidance and vocational rehabill 
tation. They include also the problem of 
junior placement. 

In our efforts to meet these difficult 
problems we are relying on the assistan 
of a number of technical sub-committees 
of our Federal Advisory Council 
outstanding body of 60 persons, on 
fourth of whom are employers, on 
fourth leaders of labor, and one-half 
representatives of the public including 
many persons technically trained in th 
fields which represent our major prob 
The United States Employment 

typifies the transition fron 


lems. 
Service 
emergency to social reconstruction meas 
ures. 


Vo 


RECONSIDERATION 


“The business woman who has 
Seely in Independent Woman, ‘1s t 
and take a dispassionate view of the 


block out a program for the future. 


lost her position,” writes Bessie M. 


aking this opportunity to stand back 


total net results of her career and to 
Many a mature business woman 


realizes that she is not doing the thing she is best fitted for by education, 


environment, and temperament. 


Time and experience have shown her 


that she made a mistake when she chose the line of work she did when 
she began to earn her own living, but, much as she may have regretted 
that first choice, success of a sort and disinclination for change may have 


kept her going along the path on which she started. 
now, if ever, is the psychological moment to change. 


She realizes that 
If the secretary 


opens a night club, or the lawyer takes up costume design, the attitude 
of the public seems to be that of encouragement only.” 
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EMERGENCY AID TO EDUCATION 


Significant Aspects of the Federal Program 
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iE GOVERNMENT of the United 
United States will spend, this fiscal 
year, by far the largest sum it has 
ever expended for educational enter- 
prises. Federal funds are being used to 
keep schools open, to hire unemployed 
teachers to teach, to construct new school 
buildings, to repair and repaint old build- 
ings, to enable needy students to remain 
in college. Nearly 50,000 teachers have 
been employed, nearly 2,000,000 stu- 
dents have been enrolled or had educa- 
tional opportunities put at their disposal. 
This does not include teachers or pupils 
who are to be affected by the latest offer 
of the Government to keep schools in 
operation in communities of under 5,000 
where the maximum effort to do so has 
been made by the local authorities. 
Through appropriations under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and 
through subsequent grants by the Emer- 
gency Relief, Public Works, and Civil 
Works Administrations, federal money 
earmarked for the Emergency Educa- 
tional Program amounted in December 
to $2,000,000 a month, with provision 
for the employment of 40,000 teachers 
through May, 1934. In all this 
gradually developing federal program of 
assistance to education, and in many 
other phases of the recovery program, the 
U. S. Office of Education, under Commis- 
sioner Zook, has played a leading as well 
as cooperative role. 
In summary, the Emergency Educa- 
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tional Program embraces the fol! 
possibilities of action 

1. Employment of teachers in rural 
communities that have made a maxin 
effort on their own part to continue th 
schools and have insufficient funds t 
SO. 

2. Employment of teachers to instr 
adults in reading and writing Englis! 
3. Employment of teachers to instr 
adults who have been injured throug 
accident or disease, so that they 

self-supporting. 

4. Employment of teachers to instr 
adults in vocational lines so they may 
prepared for modern industrial lif 

5. Employment of teachers t 
unemployed adults and others in gen 
fields of adult education 

6. Employment of teachers and « 
in the establishment of nursery sc! 
in sections where there is consid 
unemployment so that the children 
be given proper treatment 1 th 
ents may be taught how t 
for their children 


+ ‘ 


I] 
The $2,000,000 a month which 

federal government has apportioned 
the various states for education is, how 
ever, only one of the efforts of the fede 
government to include schools and 
educational institutions in the 
benefits of the recovery program. N 
one knows the amount which has : 


im? 


as 


been expended for educational purpos 
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since a large share of it has come through 
the funds of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration for unemployed workers on vari- 
ous school projects. The Public Works 
Administration, it is announced, has ex- 
pended $94,000,000 in 
grants and loans for new school and col- 
lege buildings and additions. The 
CWA, for salaries and to a limited ex- 
tent for the painting and repair of school 
buildings, and improvement of school 
grounds, has perhaps expended or 
authorized $40,000,000. Probably 15 
million American children are 
better housed today, or are on the way 
to much better facilities, because of the 
recovery program of the past few months. 

A recent authorization has been given 
to enable 100,000 college students to re- 
main in American institutions of higher 
learning during the remainder of the 
year. It is interesting that this aid is 
given not merely to state-supported insti- 
tutions but to all institutions which are 
truly educational in that they are ex- 
empt from taxation. This particular en- 
terprise is similar to the other educational 
relief projects in that “made work” is 
the method followed. And finally, the 
federal government has come to the sup- 
port of the hard-pressed rural schools in 
authorizing relief funds for keeping these 
schools in operation for the balance of 
this year. 

The educational program for the 300,- 
000 young men in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camps has been developed and is 
being supervised by the Federal Office of 
Education in cooperation with the War 
Department. This enterprise, involving 
the expenditure of over $1,000,000 by 
July, is under the charge of an efficient 
adult educator, assisted by an educational 
director in each of the nine Corps Areas. 
In each of the 1,466 camps there is to be 
placed an educational adviser, with an as- 


upwards of 


sche 01 


sistant, to have charge in conjunction 
with the camp commander of all of the 
educational activities. This involves a 
survey of the educational opportunities in 
the vicinity of the camps, a study of the 
training and background of the enrolled 
men, an investigation of their occupa- 
tional training and possibilities, and a 
real educational program which ought to 
mean very much in connection with this 
newest enterprise of the federal govern- 
ment.’ 

In these various ways the federal gov 
ernment has done more for education di 
rectly than ever before in our history 
Education in America is, of course, or- 
ganized on the extreme States Rights 
principle. Consequently, in this relief 
and recovery program each state has gone 
its own way after once it has received its 
allocation of funds from these various 
federal sources. The program in each 
case, therefore, depends upon the ad- 
ministrative ability and imagination of 
the State Superintendent of Education 
and the men in the states and local com- 
munities who have to do with the ad- 
ministration of this particular type of re- 
lief funds. 

The hope has been, of course, that 
communities in which the emergency 
educational classes have been set up 
would become so much interested in the 
new types of informal and adult educa- 
tion that they would see that they are car- 
ried on when federal funds are no longer 
available. Persons who have given their 
efforts to adult education have sometimes 
found opportunities for putting their ex- 
perience and training at the command of 
local public authorities. So much atten- 
tion has been given throughout the coun- 
try to these adult education movements 


1 Eprror’s Note.—Reference was also made by 
Dr. Bestor, in his Cleveland address, to the edu- 
cational activities and plans of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 
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EMERGENCY AID TO EDUCATION 


that it is perhaps not too much to say 
that we may have an entirely new con- 
cept of education's responsibility to 
adults, and an entirely new personnel 
who have become interested in these 
newer types of educational effort. 


Ill 


The education of youth will not solve 
the problems of our time and is indeed 
only a segment of the necessary task of 
education. Increasingly we are taking to 
heart Professor Thorndike’s proved thesis 
that adults can learn as readily as chil- 
dren and are able really to assimilate 
many truths which can be fully under- 
stood only as a result of adult living. 
As a result of the prolongation of life 
and our declining birth-rate there is a 
striking increase in the number of adults 
as compared with children. If we are 
to have the schools adequately supported 
by public taxation those adults who do 
not have children in school must have 
a sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of education by personal knowledge. 
In the United States, 58.8 per cent of 
families have no children under 10 years 
of age; 38.8 per cent no children under 
21. But everywhere our school plants 
and their surrounding grounds, often the 
finest structures and equipment in the 
community, are the natural centers for 
the education and recreation of adults 
as well as children. The increasing use 
of these facilities by all members of the 
community, old and young, will enable 
adults, parents as well as others, to be- 
come interested in the school programs, 
will make school administrators better 
acquainted with the interests and prob- 
lems of adult life, and will increasingly 
provide that continuing education which 
is a fundamental democratic necessity. 

Much of this newer educational ef- 
fort is directed to that most serious prob- 
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COLLECTIVIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


As Related to Education and Vocational Guidance 
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NQUESTIONABLY there is a rela- 

tion between vocational guidance 

and the industrial trends of to- 
day which seemingly look in a more col- 
lectivist direction. It can be shown that 
the workers entering industry in the next 
ten years will be presented with certain 
challenges to their capacities, which were 
all too absent before the New Deal pro- 
gram began to gather momentum. 

Let us consider how the NRA, as the 
agency of the New Deal which bears 
most closely on industry, is going to af- 
fect the new worker's selection of his 
work, his opportunity, and his relation to 
the control of his economic destinies. 


II 


First in order is a thumb-nail sketch 
of the new elements in the industrial situ- 
ation which the NRA has called into ex- 
istence. There is today a new stress 
upon the necessity for corporations to 
organize together in order to act by in- 
dustries. Responsibilities of trade asso- 
ciations will continue to increase and to 
extend the scope of matters for which 
they will have administrative concern. 

Parallel to this, the organization of 
workers has been and will continue to be 
stimulated by the NRA. The fact of or- 
ganization and representative negotiation 
within factories, within local areas and 
nationally by industries, is an important 
development. It implies an unprece- 
dented degree of participation of work- 
ers in affairs which previously were 


thought by many not to concern them 

The picture which the whole NRA 
and related efforts present as we look 
ahead is undoubtedly one of code author: 
ties over our representative industries 
which will have an increasing grant of 
supervisory power. Increasingly with 
this access of autonomous power of t! 
code authorities, the administrative aspect 
of the NRA itself will become mor 
largely coordinative and more concerned 
to secure a reasonable uniformity of 
practices among different industri 
Also, the scope of dealings by these i: 
dustry-wide bodies will have to be « 
tended to take account of problems of 
price, profit, and new investment. And 
we shall then realize that it is impossib] 
to say that there are certain aspects of 
administrative control which concern th 
workers and certain others which do not 
We shall rather be on the way to a grad 
ual building up of what the President 
has called “an economic constitutional 
order.” 


Ill 


All of this presents new problems to 
the workers and no less to those who ar 
preparing young people to be workers 
Let me suggest first the larger implica 
tions, and later the more special obliga 
tions imposed. 

A discriminating mind must, for exam 
ple, face the question: Who is going to 
control code authorities? Beyond this is 
the question of who is going to control 
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COLLECTIVIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


e federal government itself and to what 
1d? Will the tendency to forward the 
principle of representation throughout 
this whole structure of industrial control 
be continuously insisted upon, so that the 
workers shall become incorporated, in a 
ew and vital way, into a real share of 
yntrol? 

Again, shall we find in the principles 
nderlying the determination of a fed- 
ral policy, that the will and welfare of 
the common people of industry are a con- 
trolling consideration? We cannot in- 
leed look forward with any equanimity 

we cannot feel that there is in control 
me dominating purpose of national 
nity and of general human well-being, 
with which the workers will be in sym- 
pathy and to which they can be loyal 

It is not impossible to conceive that in 
the absence of strong worker participa- 
tion in NRA developments, we shall in- 
lvertently be fostering an increasing 
entralization of economic power. It 
would not be impossible for an astute in- 
lustrial oligarchy to attempt to bribe our 
manual workers with improved condi- 
tions but without explicit representation, 
which would be the present day analogy 
of the bread and circuses of Roman 
lays. 

On the other hand, the whole idea of 
a profound conflict of economic interests 
and of a deep divergence of such inter- 
sts as between the workers of the head 
and hand and those who derive income 
from property is gaining acceptance in 
ur land. In their present form, Euro- 
pean ideas of a class struggle may be 
insuitable and inapplicable in our coun- 
try. But as we attempt to proceed to 
reate anything which may be truly called 
industrial self-government, account has 
to be taken of: the attitudes of conflict 
ind of mistrust which may well be a com- 
plicating factor. And every educator has 
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NRA cry aloud for more prior experience 
with the machinery and attitude of de- 
mocracy than is now customary. Is the 
newcomer in industry coming out of a 
school system which has stressed regimen- 
tation? Or is the school experience go- 
ing to be one in which, by some measure 
of student participation, a real experi- 
ence of democratic action will have been 
gained. 

Are there not two extreme alterna- 
tives here, and therefore the need for 
carefully conceiving of a sound middle 
course? On the one hand, there is the 
danger of developing in students an at- 
titude which merely feeds docile material 
into an authoritarian state or oligarchic 
industry; on the other hand, the danger 
of vocational training which cultivates 
an extreme individualistic self-expres- 
sion in the students. This emphasis may 
be either on the “success” school of phi- 
losophy or, on the artistic side, in the di- 
rection of an “ivory tower” philosophy. 

The great need is that vocational train- 
ing shall from now on be conceived as 
training for industrial citizenship no less 
than for vocational skills. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the relationship of 
the new worker to industry is not going 
to be his manual dexterity, but his ca- 
pacity to function intelligently and re- 
sponsibly as a citizen of industry. 

Again, sooner or later, in this process, 
the educator has to be able to summon 
students to some common and disinter- 
ested national purpose. It will not be 
enough that the vocational training or 
the intellectual development is consid- 
ered as a useful instrument for personal 
advancement. The individual's skill and 
his intelligence can only be adequately 
invoked when and if he finds in our in- 
dustry a national aim of widespread 
human well-being. 


Hence, the next requirement. It will 


not be enough that either teachers or 
students understand how our industrial 
organization works. Both groups must 
be stirred to think in a meliorative direc- 
tion. Students in particular must be 
made aware of the dynamic and evolv- 
ing nature of economic life, in which 
recognizable trends of fuller social con- 
trol are at work. 


V 


The responsibility which this challenge 
places upon those in the educational sys- 
tem is tremendous. Not only must they 
understand these difficult cross-currents 
at work in our economic history, but they 
must realize that we are on our way to- 
ward a new kind of industrial world 
from the reshaping of which they cannot 
remain aloof. Inevitably the educational 
world will have to take the side of pro- 
gress and change and national solidarity 
on behalf of an economic system run for 
service. 

The educator has much to say about 
the attitude with which youngsters are 
going to be attracted into industry. Are 
we going to guide them in order to ac- 
commodate private corporations? Are 
we going to guide them in order to con- 
tribute to the building up of an economic 
constitutional order? Are we going to 
equip people to become both effective citi- 
zens as well as effective workers in de- 
veloping industrial self-government? 

The lead has been given; the possible 
constructive social direction has been 
established. We shall be derelict to our 
professional duty if we do not move with 
the times. We shall contribute unwit- 
tingly to an economic Fascism if we do 
not continue to affirm that newcomers in 
industry must be guided into citizenship 
and not merely into suitable jobs. 
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RECENT TRENDS AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


Harvey N. Davis 
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ONSIDERATION of this formidable 
C subject is aided by Ernest M. 

Best’s admirable summary, in the 
February issue of Occupations, of the so- 
cial trends revealed in the report of 
President Hoover's committee. The 21 
items there listed form an unusually com- 
pact and pregnant picture of our social 
and economic world. Each one of them 
could well serve as a text for a whole 
series of lectures, and it is obviously im- 
possible to do more, in these few pages, 
than touch upon one’s own personal re- 
actions to one or two of them. 


II 


Item V says in part, “There has been 
an enormous increase in the production 
of wealth (25 to 30 times in the last 60 
years) but consumption tends to flow 
less rapidly than production.” This one 
sentence expresses admirably the most 
important element in any long-range 
view of present affairs, namely the recent 
shift of the world in general and the 
United States in particular from a 
scarcity economy to an economy of plenty. 

The characteristic of a scarcity economy 
is that the activities of mankind are domi- 
nated and determined by the struggle for 
subsistence. The procurement of food, 
shelter, clothing, and a few comforts and 
luxuries is the main business of life. 
The standard of living of a race is de- 
termined largely by what it can make. 
Producers’ goods, that is to say the vari- 
ous items of that equipment of the race, 
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attractiveness of saving by throwing all 
sorts of safeguards around the things 
saved, that is, by building up a tradition 
of the fundamental importance and 
sacredness of property. It speaks of a 
man of property with respect if not awe. 
It develops imposing legal systems with 
regard to property, laws relating to realty 
and the title thereto, laws of inheritance 
and entail, treasured tenets as to confis- 
cation of property without due process of 
law, and the like, until it sometimes 
seems as if property rights were infinitely 
more important than human rights. In- 
deed, throughout most of the history of 
the world they probably have been more 
important than human rights, if one takes 
a cold-blooded, long-range view of the 
desirability of racial progress. 

And out of all this flows naturally 
not only an economic system, but also a 
philosophy of life. The profit motive is 
developed, and this not only energizes 
and motivates business and industry, but 
also defines and enlivens the personal 
satisfactions of large numbers of people. 
It is in many ways the most interesting, 
as well as the most effective, of the many 
psychological devices that the scarcity- 
economy communities of the world have 
instinctively evolved to increase their pro- 
ducing power, and with it their richness 
of life. 

But now, as Dr. Best's Item V reminds 
us, “there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the production of wealth” until 
production is now tending to flow more 
rapidly than consumption. That is, the 
progress of saving on the one hand, and 
the development of science and engineer- 
ing on the other, have brought us to a 
point where producing power is no longer 
the neck of the bottle. We can easily 
make today more than we can buy under 
present conditions. From now on we 
must think primarily of purchasing 


power rather than of capital goods, of 
distribution rather than of production 
We are emerging from a scarcity econom; 
into a surplus economy. The United 
States probably made that transition, for 
ever, sometime during the last quarter 
century, but we are only just beginning 
to realize it and to readjust our thinking 
to the new conditions. 

Undoubtedly a surplus economy will, 
in time, engender in a community 
wholly different set of laws, customs, tra 
ditions, motivations, and modes of 
thought from those appropriate to 
scarcity economy. In particular, empha 
sis will tend to shift from things to per- 
sons. If purchasing power is not th 
neck of the bottle, then high wages have 
become more important to industry and 
to the community as a whole than profits 
and dividends, and our customs and 
modes of thought must, in time, inevi- 
tably reflect this change. Already indus 
try is beginning to realize, in a bookkeep 
ing sort of way, that its employes, who 
are also its customers, are of more fun 
damental importance to it than its stock 
holders; but the change in point of view 
is as yet only skin-deep. 

A considerable period of readjustment 
lies ahead, not only in the forms and 
modes of activity of our industrial and 
financial institutions, but in the motiva 
tions and modes of thought of us all. | 
believe that the profit motive may some 
what recede, and various service motives 
greatly advance, among the energizing 
mainsprings of industrial life. Already 
there are many thousands who do their 
daily work much more for the sake of the 
intellectual and emotional satisfactions 
involved, than for their daily wage. In- 
dustry would do well to recognize this 
fact more clearly, and to do consciously 
much more than it now does to enhance 
the durable satisfactions of its participants. 
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RECENT TRENDS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Ill 


It is characteristic of such fundamental! 
economic changes as that which we are 
discussing that the inertia of human tra- 
ditions and ideas causes them to lag be- 
hind changing circumstances. Most of 
us furnish our minds partly by real or 
pseudo-inheritance, and partly by the 
schooling and other training that we get 
in our so-called formative years, and 
when these formative years are over we 
begin not to see new things clearly or 
sympathetically. This is well set forth 
in Dr. Best’s Items II and III which say, 
in part:— 

Change occurs at unequal rates in 
different social areas, such as business 
and industry, government, education, 
family life, science and religion; and 
this differential greatly increases con- 
fusion and social tension. 

Inventions, applied science, and eco- 
nomic change proceed first and in gen- 
eral more rapidly than change in other 
areas of life. 

This means that we shall have, for 
years to come, a persistence of the 
maxims, motivations, and emotions of 
the scarcity economy that is past, amid 
the compulsions of a surplus-economy 
world. I fear that those of us who are 
naturally conservative are going to be 
uncomfortable and unhappy in the pe- 
riod of rapid change that lies ahead. 

Nevertheless, it is going to be an in- 
teresting world. The change of empha- 
sis from things to persons is going to 
spill over from the purely economic field 
that is engendering it into other cate- 
gories of human interest and activity. In 
particular, we are going to find ourselves 
studying persons with something like the 
same intensity and effectiveness that has 
characterized our study of things for the 
last two or three generations. We shall 
do this both because the trend of the 
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times will make us more interested in 
persons than ever before, and because 
we shall find that it pays, even indus 
trially, to say nothing of socially, to do so 

Chis study of persons will pay indus 
trially because it will reduce labor costs 
per unit of production by putting the 
right people on each job. We are just 
beginning to scratch the surface of that 
vast field of study that deals with the 
measurement of individual differences 
There are many various abilities, apti 
tudes, or flairs present in each individual 
and numerous others more or less absent, 
that, if fully known, would do much to- 
ward determining what part of the 
world’s work that individual can do best 
A very few of these we are beginning 
to know something about. There are 
also many various traits of character or 
temperament that are probably even more 
important for successful industrial place 
ment that have hardly been studied at all 
Patience, for example, is essential or 
some industrial jobs, while nervous, im 
patient, driving energy is equally essen 
tial on others. Some people have a 
strong instinctive enjoyment of compet 
itive activity while others have almost 
none of it. The former are not suitabl 
for assembly belts or other work the pac 
of which is wholly determined by a ma 
chine; the latter may be entirely happy in 
such work. And yet we have, as yet, no 
satisfactory way of measuring either pa 
tience or the competitive instinct 

Nor is placement the only way in 
which industry can profit by studying 
persons as it has studied things. Mo 
tion study, study of industrial fatigue 
study of employe attitudes, study of the 
will to work, each has its part to play in 
improving the effectiveness of industrial 
work. 

IV 
Putting psychology to work in indus 
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try may be destined to produce one of the 
major industrial revolutions of history. 
The process is only barely begun; only 
recently has it largely outgrown the over- 
enthusiastic, intemperate, charlatan stage 
that so often characterizes new fields; but 
it is destined to go far. We are hearing 
more about job analyses, job classifica- 
tions, and the estimation and prediction 
of industrial employment trends than 
about fundamental psychological studies 
of human difference. That reflects what 
seems to be the mood of the moment in 
the vocational guidance field. In many 
ways it is probably well that such a mood 
should be in evidence. But the study of 
persons also deserves far more attention 
than it has yet had. 

For it will produce far more than a 
mere enhancement of the efficiency of in- 


dustrial work. Its most important ef 
fect will be to increase the durable satis 
factions of life for the vast army of 
workers. To be on the right job inte- 
grates character and builds self-respect 
and contentment. 
job is one of the most demoralizing of 
human experiences. The social effect of 
enlightened psychology in industry will 
in the long run, contribute immensely to 
social progress. 

What an interesting and exciting 
The ex- 
ploration, appreciation, and realization of 
its possibilities is the tremendous adven- 
ture that is life. In the unfolding of that 
adventure guidance workers have im 
portant parts to play. 
that we play them well. 


world it is in which we live! 


Let us see to ; 


ALL WRAPPED UP IN WOOL 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch describes “Jargon” in Scholastic: 

“I take leave to introduce to you prose which is not prose under its 
real name of Jargon. Caution is its father, the instinct to save everything 
and especially trouble; its mother, Indolence. It looks precise, but is not. 
Has a Minister to say ‘No’ in the House of Commons? Some men are 
constitutionally incapable of saying ‘No,’ but the Minister conveys it thus: 
‘The answer to the question is in the negative.’ That means ‘No.’ That 
is Jargon, and it happens to be accurate. But as a rule Jargon is not 
accurate, its method being to walk circumspectly around its target. There 
are one or two extremely rough rules which I think you will find service- 
able. Whenever in your reading you come across one of these words, 
case, instance, character, nature, condition, persuasion, degree-—whenever 
in writing, your pen betrays you to one or another of them—pull yourself 
up and take thought. Next, having trained yourself to keep a lookout 
for these worst offenders, proceed to push your suspicions out among the 


whole cloudy host of abstract terms. 


How vile a thing is the abstract 


noun! It wraps a man’s thoughts round like cotton wool. 
“Consider ‘facing the realities of life,’ ‘the implications of these prin- 


ciples’ ; 


‘and yet it would appear as if this condition constitutes the 


strongest argument in support of such publication’! 
“So long as you — abstract words, which express other men’s sum- 


marized concepts 0 


things, to concrete ones which lie as near as can be 


reached to things themselves and are the first-hand material for your 
thoughts, you will remain, at the best, writers at second-hand.” 
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OUNSELORS agree that information 
© about probable opportunities for 
future employment is _ vitally 
necessary in their work. Without re- 
liable estimates of the numbers of newly 
trained workers who will enter and find 
places in each of the various professions 
and skilled trades, how can young people 
be expected to choose wisely the occupa- 
tions for which to prepare? Disappoint- 
ments and wasted years are inevitable 
when careers are selected solely on 
grounds of individual ability, preference, 
aptitude, and fitness for the work. The 
question has to be raised, ‘‘What are the 
chances that I shall find opportunity to 
make use of my talents in this occupation 
after I am fully trained?” Then, if op- 
portunities in this particular field are seen 
to be steadily declining, or if competition 
in it is unusually severe, it is only sensi- 
ble to search for a less crowded occupa- 
tion in which this individual's constella- 
tion of tastes and talents may find scope. 
In planning for the future, estimates of 
probable demand and supply are obvi- 
ously indispensable. 

But the number of new entrants which 
an occupation will absorb is often hard 
to gauge. Who will venture to say how 
many places for newly trained typists 
there will be in 1935? Or what number 
of young Ph.D’s with degrees in physics 
will secure positions in their chosen sub- 
ject? Or how many new cement finish- 
ers and tile setters will be required to 
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line the walls and lay the tessellated 
floors of the edifices to be built, includ 
ing the postoffices authorized by the 
PWA? Can the absorptive capacity of 
each of these occupations be predicted? 

Such predictions are as a matter of 
fact being made and used every day, all 
over the country: by boys planning their 
schooling, by counselors in every town 
by anxious parents, by educational ad 
ministrators who must contract or ex 
pand their facilities for special training 
by displaced workers casting about for a 
new vocation. Forecasts of probable ab 
sorptive capacity are made by craftsmen 
and by managers; by labor leaders and by 
economists; by correspondence course 
salesmen; by coopers, manicurists, pian- 
ists, and professors of ethnology; indeed, 
by specialists in every line, when con- 
fronting their own problems of future 
competition for the security their occu 
pations offer. The American Medical 
Association has estimated the number of 
young physicians the medical profession 
will absorb each year until 1980. Pre- 
dictions are being made. The important 
question is: How nearly correct are 
these predictions of absorptive capacity, 
and what measures are necessary in order 
to improve their accuracy and their use- 
fulness? 


IT 


Every counselor knows that the relia- 
bility of estimates of demand and supply 
in specific occupations, as published in 
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current monographs and books on Ca- 
reers, varies all along the scale from 
quite dependable to utterly misleading. 
Many of these estimates are but shrewd 
guesses, founded on casual observation 
or on the kind of questionaire inquiry 
which has been dubbed ‘“‘systematized 
gossip.’ They are, for the most part, just 
about as dependable as the old farmer's 
observations regarding tomorrow's 
weather. He knows the clouds and the 
winds, and often hits it right. But the 
farmer turns to the Government Weather 
Bureau for predictions of rainy days, 
floods, early frosts, and blizzards. The 
aviation pilot and the mariner trust their 
lives to the weather man’s warnings of 
fog, wind, and approaching hurricane. 
This service is based on measurements 
made in hundreds of scattered localities, 
telegraphed to a common center, com- 
bined, analyzed, and interpreted accord- 
ing to the intricate principles of a fast 
growing science—meteorology. 

Improvements in weather forecasting 
have been brought about partly by se- 
curing more and better measurements, 
partly by advancing the science which 
underlies interpretation of these data. 
To improve estimates of the absorptive 
capacity of occupations, there are needed 
more data, more quickly centralized; also 
a new science of occupational distribu- 
tion, to furnish the principles and the 
methods of analyzing and interpreting 
these complex data. 

Think what is involved in estimating 
within a reasonable margin of error how 
many of the present juniors in the 
Teachers Colleges of the country will 
probably find positions when they grad- 
uate a year from next June; or how many 
of the 800,000 boys and girls now taking 
courses in bookkeeping will actually be 
absorbed into the bookkeeper’s occupation 
in the year 1935. The first consideration 


to come to mind is the prevailing uncer 
tainty as to the probable condition otf 
How far 


upswing of industrial recovery 


general business a year hence. 
will the 
have gone? This is an intricate economi 
question. But attention must not be con 
centrated solely on this one puzzling fa 

tor in the situation, the progress of busi 
ness recovery. 

It is necessary, for example, to ascer 
tain from the decennial censuses the ag 
distribution in the occupation, to figur 
the mortality rate, and to arrive at a ten 
tative index of the annual occupational 
turnover. Using this index, the number 
who will leave the occupation next year 
is computed. Add a suitable number cor 
responding to the estimated rate of 
Then from 
the statistics of immigration, subtract or 
add, as the case may be, the net number 
in the occupation who annually enter or 
leave the country. The answer is a tenta 
tive figure from which a more reliab\ 
estimate can now be constructed. 


growth of the population. 


The essential steps require, first, a sur 
vey of past trends and changes of trend 
in the occupation; next, an analysis to 
disclose the reasons for these changes of 
trend; and, third, an appraisal of th 
causes now seen to be operating which 
may be expected to modify these trends 
in the future—-for instance, the growth 
in the use of bookkeeping machines and 
its effects on the nature of the work don: 
by bookkeepers and the number of book 
keepers required. The effects of NRA 
code regulations reducing hours of labor 
are then to be taken into the reckoning 
These are some of the factors to b 
weighed. Others are listed in C. S. Slo- 
combe’s article in the February number 
of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
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EMPLOYMENT TOMORROW 


Magazine, describing the steps necessary 


in studies of this character.’ 

In a very few of the tightly organized 
trades and professions, estimates of ab- 
sorptive capacity are less difficult because 
the bars to entrance are high and the 
supply is rigidly controlled. The follow- 
ing data about the medical profession, 
for example, have been assembled by 
Barry Casper of the Personnel Research 
Federation staff, after consulting current 
statistics and reports: 


Physicians 
Number now following this occupa- 
tion (1933) 159,800 
Trend: Steadily upward, but slower 
than the population 
Probable number in 1940 170,000 
4. Number of new entries last year 4.653 


Probable number entering in 


1940 5,000-5,200 

6. Usual age of entry 26-27 
Number leaving annually 

Deaths 2.950 

Withdrawals . 140 

8. Most common leaving age 62 


9. Average yearly earnings (1929): 

$9,461 gross; $5,700 net 
Median yearly earnings (1929) 

$7,026 gross; $4,100 net 
It is a good deal to expect the indi- 
vidual counselor to assemble and weigh 
the data and to prepare for himself such 
estimates of the absorptive capacity of 
each of the different occupations. This 
is a specialized research function. It 
needs the collaboration of specialists, in- 
cluding labor statistician, business econo- 
mist, industrial psychologist and educa- 
tor, as well as vocational counselor. But 
every counselor may be alert to appraise 
the estimates which others supply. He 
can ask whether these estimates are fac- 
tual and objective, or are obviously col- 
ored by the special interest of the estima- 
tor. He can demand better estimates. 
While making conservative use of all the 
1 Eprror’s Note.—The February, 1934, issue 
of this magazine was given over to a symposium 


on “Occupational Distribution and Trends,”’ under 
the editorship of Dr. Bingham and Professor Clark 
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dependable information to which he now 
has access or is able to collect locally, he 
can also appeal to educational adminis- 
trators, to state and federal labor depart 
ments, or to telling 
them just what the young people he coun 
sels need most in the way of information 
about future possibilities. When a wide 
spread demand becomes definite and in 
sistent, it will be met 


private agencies, 


II] 


Congress has long been responsive t 
the popular will by providing for the col 
lection and dissemination of information 
The 


knows currently th 


deemed valuable. Interstate Com 
merce Commission 
demand for railway transportation. Th 
Department of Agriculture has spent mil 
lions in maintaining for the farmers and 
traders of the country a crop reporting 
service. The probable yield of cotton, of 
wheat, of potatoes, of apples, and of 
other crops is estimated from time to 
time throughout the season. To do this 
a considerable staff of agricultural statis 
ticians is maintained at the capital, and 
expert estimators are in charge of the 
work in every state. They have had th 
help of thousands of volunteer crop tf 
porters, scattered through every county 
shrewd farmers of long experience wh 
know local 
who have gladly performed this servic« 
in the common interest year after year 
Early in the season each of these re 


conditions intimately, and 


porters sends in his estimates of th 
acreage being planted to each crop. To 
correct these estimates, sample measurt 
ments are made by the experts in typical 

Airplanes have been used to 
photograph selected areas. Month by 
month, the volunteer reporters and th 
salaried experts supply information about 
the state of the growing crops. They 
estimate the extent of damage done by 


localities. 
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frosts, storms, drought, boll-weevil, and 
rust, and tell what percentage of an aver- 
age crop may, in their opinion, be 
expected. 

From long experience the estimators 
in Washington have learned what statis- 
tical allowances to make for the over- 
optimism or the ultra-conservatism of 
the reporter. They bring together, ana- 
lyze, and compare all the relevant data, 
and by an elaborate procedure arrive at 
the final figures. When from time to 
time these crop estimates are released to 
the press, they are instantly seized upon. 
The cotton exchange and the wheat pit re- 
spond with a prompt adjustment of cur- 
rent prices. Farmers and dealers decide 
whether to sell now or to hold on to last 
year's crop. Exporters and importers re- 
adjust their plans. The crop reporting 
service is of enormous economic value to 
the nation. 

The conditions that affect the growing 
crop of bookkeepers, of dentists, of tool- 
makers, are surely as important as are the 
prospects of the tobacco crop. Wheat 
and cotton, essential though they are to 
sustenance and comfort, do not transcend 
in value the manhood which is the na- 
tion's greatest wealth, or the youth whose 
future is our common concern. 

The government has for years main- 
tained through its Labor Department a 
clearance of information regarding condi- 
tions of the labor market in different 
regions. News of local shortages of 
farm hands at harvest time, for instance, 
has been broadcast so that the supply of 
migratory workers would flow where 


temporary demand existed. Congress 
should furnish to the reorganized Federal 
Employment Service funds to make pos- 
sible the collection and distribution of 
fuller and more accurate information 
about the supply as well as the demand 
for all kinds of workers. As such a re- 
porting service is developed, it will 
doubtless give its attention first to the 
market for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor, and to other opportunities for em- 
ployment in industry and agriculture 
which absorb the largest proportion of 
workers. It will be many years, how- 
ever, before we can hope to turn to 
Washington for up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation regarding the absorptive ca- 
pacity of all the occupations, including 
skilled trades and the professions. 
Meanwhile, vocational guidance must 
supply young people with such informa- 
tion as is at hand. By keeping on the 
alert to observe the changing trends, a 
counselor can often be genuinely helpful 
to those who come to him. He can take 
part in studies of trends in his own com- 
munity. He can exchange current data 
with other counselors. He can strive, 
like the crop reporters, to improve his 
individual competence as an observer of 
conditions affecting demand and supply. 
It is not a function of counseling to 
decide for what calling a youth shall pre- 
pare. That is his own responsibility and 
his right. It is the counselor's responsi- 
bility to place at the young man’s disposal 
the best information available, including 
the most reliable estimates of future op- 
portunities it is possible to assemble. 
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SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE 
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HEN THE fog of depression has 

cleared away we shall find our- 

selves in a new land, wandering 
at first, but slowly discovering our di- 
rection. Guidance too will discover a 
new direction, for its conception of its 
problem will have changed. To many, 
guidance has been concerned only with 
the individual—with discovering his ap- 
titudes or possibilities and turning him 
toward the school and other agencies 
which can develop him. 

Often the social side of the problem 
has been slighted, because it involves a 
set of questions difficult to answer: 
What is the market for this talent? 
What is the general social-economic situ- 
ation into which the newly trained per- 
son will go? Is this occupation relatively 
static, is it relatively secure and growing, 
is it disappearing, or is it a new and 
promising occupation? 


II 


It is only when guidance addresses it- 
self to both sets of problems, the indi- 
vidual and the social, that it functions 
adequately. Guidance means helping 
people find direction amid confusion, 
complexities, difficulties. It implicates 
the social environment as truly as it does 
the individual person. When guidance 
fails to take account of the social situa- 
tion it becomes a sterile, academic ex- 
ercise. When it attempts to understand 
the social scene and to realize social ob- 
jectives it is driven back to the utiliza- 
tion of research, but it becomes tinged 
with the prophetic element. 
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One thing has emerged in this world 
crisis, the fact of interdependence, of 
mutuality. Few men live, economically, 
unto themselves, and those who do, live 
on low levels and with narrow margins 
Few men are wise enough, or skilled 
enough, to guarantee their vocational se 
curity when a world goes to smash. Yet 
individualism—personal success—has 
been our emphasis. 

The first objective of guidance, then, 
should be a knowledge of the world in 
which people are to fare forth. One im 
plication for guidance specialists appears 
clear: the bulk of the work of the world 
will be done by relatively unskilled peo- 
ple. Yet, there is a counter-force, psycho- 
logical and cultural in origin, but ex- 
plosive in nature: profound and wide- 
spread unwillingness to do manual work 
or routine work except of the white-col- 
lar variety. 
white-collar work reveals an element of 
unreality in people's attitudes. It is 
commonly assumed that a white-collar 
worker is closer to opportunities for 
executive advancement 


Even the willingness to do 


This situation would be bad enough if 
it were not complicated by another set 
of factors, such as: universal education 
tending toward ever higher levels; abo- 
lition of child labor, putting more young 
people back into schools; adult education 
and opportunity schools. 

The answer obviously is not in deny- 
ing educational advantages, but in ex- 
tending them and changing the direction 
of educational emphasis. 
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III 

Will jobs ever be plentiful again? 
Possibly not in a social order which sets 
profits above the right to live by work 
Vocational guidance people who are sure 
that there is opportunity for all and try 
to point it out to their constituency are 
searching at midnight in a dark cellar for 
a black cat that isn’t there. The problem 
probably cannot be solved by guidance 
experts, any more than a forest guide 
can by his own efforts remove impene 
trable underbrush, swamps, or cliffs. 

Man's efforts can and will change the 
situation, but these efforts will be social 
efforts proceeding by plan, motivated by 
a philosophy, or they will result from ex 
plosions. Society must give social se- 
curity, status, new incentives. 

Another problem confronting univer- 
sal education is that of overcrowded 


professsions vs. merely the overcrowding 


of professional persons in urban area: 
If planning replaces anarchy, if popula 
tion is redistributed, megalomania is r¢ 
placed by community. 
IV 

The problem of distribution of skilled 
and professional people may be solved 
But the general problem of educational 
guidance for the new society remains! 

Our acquisitive society is sick. Our 
individualism is a pathological error. We 
are unaware how deep is our wound. 

The field of guidance is a social field 
The goals of guidance are social goals 
Our material is imbedded in a 
matrix. Our collaborators 
scientists, legislators, administrators. If 
we play our part in reorienting guidance 
philosophy and programs, or do our part 
to prepare people for social cooperation 
guidance will play its part in realizing 
“The Promise of American Life.” 


social 


are social 


Cre 


THE WORLD'S GOT WHEELS 
A despatch from Shanghai to the New York Times says:— 


“Interest in the ‘forbidden land’ of Tibet, revived by the recent death 
of the Dalai Lama, discloses that there is only one newspaper in all Tibet. 
It is published monthly and is edited by Tarchin Baboo, at Kalimpong. 

“The eight-page publication is called The Mirror of the New Vicissi- 
tudes of Every Corner of This Universe. 

“Unemployment, says the publication, has been caused by the introduc- 
tion of wheels. Two men now do the work that formerly kept 1,000 men 
employed and supplied with food. Unemployment brings distress; distress 
means no money and no money brings bad trade. The paper thinks the 
Western world could immediately become prosperous by abolishing all 


wheels.” 
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THE WISDOM OF LABOR 


At the NEA convention in Cleveland John H. Finley drew upon } 
inexhaustible store of literary knowledge and alluded to the thirty-eis 


chapter oT} Eccle siasticus, u hi h he called De be fi é 4) Mm ia 
written.” We quote pari of i. 


The wisdom of a scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure 
And he that hath little business shall become wise 

How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 

That glorieth in the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors, 

And whose talk is of bullocks? 


He giveth his mind to make furrows; 

And his sleepless care is to give the kine fodder 

So every mason and master builder, 

That laboreth night and day; 

And they that cut and grave seals, 

And he who is persevering in making manifold figures 
Who give themselves to make a lifelike picture, 

And whose sleepless care is to finish a work 

So the smith sitting by the anvil, 

And tiring himself with the rough iron; 

The smoke of the fire wasteth his flesh, 

And he fighteth with the heat of the furnace; 

The noise of the hammer deafens his ear, 

And his eyes are upon the pattern of the utensil; 

He giveth his mind to finish his work, 

And his sleepless care is to polish it on completion 

So the potter sitting at his work, 

And turning the wheel about with his feet, 

Who is always anxious about his work, 

And maketh all his work by number; 

He fashioneth the clay with his arm, 

And maketh it pliable with his feet; 

He applieth himself to glaze it over; 

And his sleepless care is to make clean the furnace 

All these trust to their hands, 

And everyone is wise in his work. 

Without these shall not a city be inhabited; 

And men shall not dwell abroad, nor go up and down; 
They shall not be sought for in public counsel, 

Nor sit high in the congregation ; 

They shall not sit on the judge’s seat, 

Nor understand the statutes of the covenant; 

They shall not bring to light instruction and judgment; 
And they shall not be found where parables are spoken 
But they will maintain the world, 

And their prayer be for the work of their craft. 
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HEADLINES AND BY-LINES 


wn vocational counselors and 
personnel workers were foregath- 
ering at Cleveland there appeared a vol- 
ume of great significance, the result of a 
ten-year study of approximately 2,000 
children. The Prediction of Vocational 
Success by Edward L. Thorndike and his 
associates is the product of careful re- 
search carried on by a great educator. Un- 
der the same title Dr. Thorndike reported 
the study in the December issue of Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, and in an early issue the book will 
be discussed by a most competent re- 
viewer. Being a work of science, a dec- 
ade in the making, it can await the calm 
judgment of another scientist. It has no 
appeal for the daily journal, for it tells 
the truth of today, which will probably 
be the truth of tomorrow, and that is not 
news. However, simultaneously with its 
publication there burst forth in the news- 
papers lurid headlines on “The Chimera 
of Vocational Guidance” based on an 
article by one of the associates, Irving 
Lorge, which had just appeared in the 
Teachers College Record. Among ex- 
perienced vocational counselors the ex- 
citement has been mild, but from the 
younger group there comes to us occa- 
sionally a plea that we “say it isn’t so.” 
Our reviewer must answer that appeal, 
but, if he will permit us, we should like 
to call attention to a few preliminary con- 
siderations. 

The 2,000 children were given no 


guidance of any kind. They were given 
tests. Ten years later their vocational 
status was compared with the test scores 
and certain items on their school records. 
Deductions were drawn and implications 
were noted, but the children themselves 
were quite unaware, and the investigators 
thoroughly innocent, of anything which 
could be called vocational guidance. If 
at 14 years of age, they had been tested 
for blood pressure, sugar content, and 
knee jerk, and turned loose for ten years 
the children would have been just as un 
aware and the investigators just as inno 
cent of health education. Vocational 
guidance is usually understood to involv 
a number of different processes—tryout 
experiences, occupational information les 
sons, interviews, follow-up, placement 
all of which need to be evaluated. The 
extent to which test results and school 
records constitute valuable data for these 
processes must also be evaluated, and for 
the particular tests and records used, the 
Thorndike study is invaluable. But to 
write of these as if they were all of guid- 
ance—well, whose chimera is it now? 

There does not seem to be a meeting 
of minds among the investigators, and, 
since we are concerned with the reporting 
rather than the educational aspects, we 
may be forgiven for resorting to the 
deadly parallel. On the next page we 
quote from the article by Dr. Lorge. 
And beside these words of interpretation 
—or misinterpretation—we set some pas- 
sages from the Thorndike report as re 
cently published in book form. 
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IN OUR OPINION 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF DIFFERENT VIEWS 


Dr. Lorge says: 

Vocational guidance is in danger of mak- 
ing a virtue of charlatanism. If, in spite of 
proof of the impossibility of vocational 
guidance, counselors continue to concoct un- 
demonstrable predictions, and continue to 
claim an impossible panacea for youth’s 
maladjustments, and continue to pretend to 
wonderful knowledge, they will be charla- 
tans—charlatans no less than the phrenolo- 
gists who claim to read character; charla- 
tans no less than the physiognomists who 
claim to discover potential criminals. A vo- 
ational counselor would be skeptical of 
guidance given upon the basis of phreno- 
logical examination, or upon the basis of 
physiognomy. Vocational guidance based 
upon whatever analyses, tests, hunches, and 
records that are part of the current stock in 
trade of the vocational counselor is no bet- 
a 

Thousands of counselors and advisers 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars try- 
ing to do the impossible. Elaborate guid- 
ance programs are developed, and more 
elaborate guidance techniques are invented, 
all to no avail... . 


Lorge, Irving. “The Chimera of Vocational 
Guidance.” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 5, February, 1934, p. 359. 


In another paragraph Dr. Thorndike 
points out that “mechanical adroitness 
and general intelligence are the best in- 
dicators (of success at mechanical work) ; 
but no combination of the facts at age 
14.0 would enable a vocational coun- 
selor to foretell much better than he could 
by a sheer guess how much a boy or girl 
will earn at mechanical work six or eight 
years later or how happy he will be at it. 
High marks for conduct in school and 
regularity of attendance have zero value 
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Dr. Thorndike says: 


The values of certain items of the school 
record and test scores for educational predic 
tion and guidance are very great. The grade 
reached at age 14.0 or 15.0 or 16.0, taken 
together with the age to which the family 
plans to keep the boy or girl in school, will 
predict the grade which the individual will 
reach at any age with substantial accuracy 
(a correlation of .90 or higher) 

Indirectly, this educational prediction is 
of vocational significance as well. If an o 
cupation is open only to graduates of higher 
institutions of learning, such as colleges or 
professional schools, it may be predicted 
with very high probability that certain pupil 
cannot succeed in that occupation, for the 
very good reason that they cannot even 
enter it 

Employers certainly can profit greatly by 
using tests of intelligence, clerical capacity 
and mechanical adroitness in the selection 
of employes. Even if the correlations for 
tests at the time of employment should be 
as low as those for tests at age 14.0, an 
even if the correlations with services ren 
dered should be as low as those with wages 
received (they probably will be much 
higher), test scores will be much better than 
prejudices and superstitions 


] 


Thorndike, Edward L., and associates. Pr 
tion of Vocational Succe New York, Con n 


wealth Fund, 1934, pp. 113 and 118 


as they did for success at clerical work 
All this is reported under the chapter 
heading, “Results Important for Guid- 
ance.” And truly important results they 
are. 

At the Cleveland Convention, Dr. 
Lorge presented the same material in such 
a fine spirit of constructive helpfulness 
and educational leadership that we feel 
confident he will not again so easily suc- 
cumb to the seduction of the headline 
and the by-line. F, J. K. 
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COUNSELORS SPEAK OUT 
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COHNSeLOT 


It is a phrase often bandied about in the meetings of 


the editorial board of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Well, is the counselor getting what he wants when he goes to conventions 


Ps 


r when he stays home and reads Occupations? Sigmund Adler of Hart 
ford, Connecticut, and Ruth W. Kohlmetz of Cleveland, both counselors 


express a few of their thoughi 
{ 


thers think 


followed by that of Mr. Adler. 


I 


AM a teacher of a course in vocational 

and educational guidance in the 9B 

grade and a counselor for our 9A 
students. I regard myself as a practitioner 
in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance. I attended the National Con- 
vention of the NVGA. So what? 

It's the fourth convention of this body 
that I have attended in seven years. I 
am asking myself—what about next time? 

A succinct remark by Professor Edger- 
ton at the Friday luncheon comes to 
mind. When the subject of the magazine 
came up, he made the statement that ‘‘the 
magazine should appeal to two classes of 
readers: first, those interested primarily 
in research; and, second, those interested 
in the practical application of guidance. 
The magazine in its new set-up seems to 
appeal largely to the first group and not 
so much to the second.” 

This same criticism can apply very 
aptly to the convention program. Those 
persons actively concerned with the actual 
application of guidance programs were 
apparently in the minority. What did 
we, practitioners, learn from the con- 
vention? 


and feelings 


n this subject. What do 


We introduce Miss Kohlmetz first. Her contribution will be 


We were advised to— 

1. Educate for a changing society 
2. Educate manual workers for 
creasing control of industry 

3. Secure further statistics on job d 
mands 

4. Prepare the advisee for a conditior 
of uncertainty 

5. Advocate diversified training 

6. Evaluate guidance. 

To all of which, I say Amen. But 
how? The theory may be all right. But 
what I am interested in is theory turned 
to practice. How can we do it? Cit 
me methods and cases. Of course, there 
is room for philosophy and theory, but 
the worker in the field wants methods 
needs ideas for action. In this failure t 
discuss the how, lies the weak part of 
our convention programs. 

By way of example: I attend an after 
noon session under the capable leader 
ship of Ordway Tead on implications of 
the New Deal for guidance programs 
The outstanding point of his opening dis 
cussion is this. In the next 25 years man 
ual workers will probably share increas 
ingly in the control of industry. Ther« 
fore, manual workers will need an in- 
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COUNSELORS SPEAK OUT 


creased understanding of social and busi- 
ness problems and increased skill in 
group conferences, group participation, 
and management. 

What happens in the open forum 
following Mr. Tead’s introduction? A 
gentleman from Wall Street says that 
“teachers don’t know what industry 
wants. Industry wants applicants trained 
not for specific jobs, but for honesty, 
adaptability, etc., etc.” Immediately the 
meeting becomes embroiled in the meshes 
of character education. 

We extricate ourselves from this un- 
solved difficulty, and a college officer 
talks about training on the college level. 
But the original premise was the need 
of manual workers for special training 
along certain lines. A great majority of 
manual workers will not go beyond the 
secondary schools. We try to hew to this 
line of thought. Two gentlemen agree that 
secondary school teachers are “dumb.” 
They (the teachers) know nothing of 
economic problems. The teachers pres- 
ent might have seized this splendid op- 
portunity to wander into the mazes of the 
business depression and to comment on 
the outstanding acumen (?) displayed 
by business men and bankers. (At pres- 
ent my ninth grade pupils, having seen 
their school savings wither away, regard 
bankers as a joke.) But the “dumb” 
teachers forebear. 

Those present finally agree that the 
particular type of training required by 
the manual worker points to a need for 
adult education and possibly curriculum 
revision in the secondary schools. The 
meeting adjourns. Of course, there’s a 
start here, but further work and dis- 
cussion on the how side is needed. 

The session on counseling in public 
schools is a little bit of this and that, 
and not much of anything. What back- 
ground of information should the child 
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have? What blanks should the counselor 
use? Etc., etc. Considerable time is de 
voted to a discussion of the mistakes in 
counseling the Cleveland girl who re 
ported on her experiences over a period 
of two years in securing a job as a stenog 
rapher. 
that her interest in stenography was ‘‘too 
dominant.” But the fact later appears 
that the girl had not told the whole tale 
that night 
brings results after two years 


Various speakers seem to feel 


Her overwhelming interest 
She now 
has the kind of position she wanted 

The session on classes in occupations 
might be characterized as “pathetic” or 
“inadequate.” The chairman has recent 
ly organized a course in social studies 
He wants a list of objectives for a class 
in occupations. The list is given by 
group members in haphazard fashion but 
recorded with seriousness. The chairman 
rules out of discussion other topics which 
to the minds of actual practitioners in 
the field seem pertinent, such as whether 
a class in occupations should deal with 
nothing but a description of occupations 
and closely related problems. 

Sometime, I don’t know when, but I 
hope in the not too distant future, a con- 
vention will seriously consider the subject 
of group guidance on various levels; will 
come out strongly in favor of classes in 
educational and vocational information at 
strategic points in the secondary schools 
Guidance involves giving the individual 
information so that he can make his own 
choices. Much of this information can 
come effectively through class work. 
These classes in vocational and edu- 
cational guidance seem to be the unloved 
Cinderellas of our program. It's high 
time for some discriminating Prince to 
seek them out and introduce them to the 
others of the family—tresearch, evalu- 
ation, individual counseling. 


So what? NOC, you be the Prince. 
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Through the magazine and through con- 
vention-planning, help to place more 
emphasis on practice and method. Pro- 
Often a dis- 
cussion of procedure, even though inade- 


cedure lags behind theory. 


quate, is more useful to the practitioner 
than the finest flower of philosophy and 


research. 
RuTH W. KOHLMETZ 


II 


It was Saturday, and I was at home. 
The telephone rang and upon answering, 
the question came: “In my application 
for college, it asks whether I wish to 
enter by Plan B or Plan A. What are 
these plans?” I gave the explanation and 
the pupil thanked me, and 
knowing precisely what to do. 

I was sitting at my desk. A _ pupil 
came in and said, “May I talk to you 
about something?” ‘Of course you may. 
Come and sit down.” “Well,” said the 
pupil, “I don’t know how to begin.” 
“Begin anywhere and we'll get there 
somehow,” I replied. “I don't like to 
say this to you, and I don’t want you to 
think I am complaining,” began the 


relieved 


pupil. “You see, it’s like this: I can't 
get along with my teacher. Could I be 
changed to some other teacher?”” There, 


it was,out! Who does get along with 
everybody else? What the real 
trouble here? The teacher is a “hard 
marker’ and the pupil's parents expect 
nothing but high grades. Cut through 
the knot, and there it is as plain as the 
nose on your face. What should be done? 
Find a correlation coefficient between the 
teacher's gradings and his pupils’ IQ's, 
or get the parents in on the situation? 

A letter from a frantic mother indi- 
cated that she was exhausted, prostrate, 
a nervous wreck. Could we do some- 
thing with her son? She couldn't. A 
visit to the home revealed nothing very 


was 


unusual except one thing. That one thin, 
was a pair of pants. Here was a bi 
strapping boy, with long legs and big 
feet, her only son. He became unru 

saucy, stubborn, cranky. Nothing wa 
right, everything was wrong. Nothing 
pleased him, no matter what his mother 
did. He wouldn't visit his friends: he 
wouldn’t have his friends visit him. [i 
company came to the house, he went t 
his room. Why? Because his mother 
entirely oblivious to his feelings, refused 
to buy him a pair of long pants. Th 
next day he did have long pants. 

It was recess time and a boy came ir 
to ask a question. ‘Sonny, have you had 
your lunch?” “No, “Are you g 
ing to eat your lunch?” “No, sir.”” “Why 
not?” “Oh, I never eat until I get hom« 
“Did you usually eat lunch about this 
time when you were at grammar school? 
“Yes, I did.” And then slowly the stor 
was revealed: of a father out of work, of 
the pride which forbade asking for help 
from the city. Arrangements were mad 
to feed this boy at the school cafeteria 
and in such a way that no one need know 
anything about them. 

Here is a boy who is to graduate 
“What are you going to do after you 
finish high school, John?” “I dont 
know. I'd like to go to college but | 
haven’t enough money, and my folks 
can’t afford to send me.” “How mu 
money have you?” “About $600, most 
of which I’ve earned and saved.’ So w 
sit down and begin to work at the 
problem of expenditures, possibilities of 
work at college, of scholarship aid and 
loans. Before long what seemed like an 
impossible dream begins to look like a 
reality. And a reality it became. 

Came a young man who had graduated 
two years before. He was learning the 


sir.” 


pattern-making trade and didn’t like it 
Only one year more and he would hav 
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finished his apprenticeship. But he didn’t 
want to do that; he wanted to get into 
an insurance office, or any other office, 
just so he didn’t have to stay at pattern- 
making. We talked the matter 
from every angle and he decided to wait 
a little longer before burning his bridges. 
After several weeks he returned, more 
determined than ever to quit. Would I 
help him find an office job? I would 
and did. 

And so I could go on filling page upon 
page with incident after incident; not 
isolated cases, but occurring so rapidly 
and so frequently that one does not have 


over 


the time even to make note of them. A 
counselor's job? To be a friend to the 
pupils; to be stern when necessary, but 
always to be fair. There are no criteria 
by which to measure results. There are 
no cut-and-dried methods to indicate pro- 
cedures. There are no standard devi- 
ations, since people are not born and 
bred by scientific methods. But when a 
pupil has unburdened himself to a sym- 


pathetic listener, when friction in_ the 


home has been lessened, when a teacher 
has been given a different picture of that 
obstreperous youngster, when some one 
has been fed and clothed, when failus 
has been turned into success—then it is 
that the counselor gets a real thrill out 
of his varied job. 

O ye wise ones, collect all the figures 
you can on coefficients, sigmas, IQ's, cri 
teria; tabulate your results on employ- 
ment or otherwise; let me have your data 
or skewed curves or anything under the 
sun; write your theses on the minutiae of 
human behavior, develop more and better 
tests on temperament, will, lying, steal- 
ing, personality; try some new forms of 
questionaire to get what you are looking 
for—all these things help. But give me 
the job of rubbing elbows with my neigh 
bors, of hearing their joys and sorrows, 
of helping to ease their burdens, of giving 
them added zest for life. 


SIGMUND ADLER 
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Several reports of Branch Asso- 
ciation Activities came too late for 
publication in this issue, but will 
appear in the June number with 
others. Contributions to this de part- 
ment should be sent to Roy N. 
Anderson, at Room 203, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Cincinnati 
On January 31 the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation held a meeting on the theme— 
“Unemployed Youth—Some Constructive 
Suggestions.” The topics covered were: 
NRA and Child Labor—Mrs. Lowell 
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F. Hobart, Jr., Executive Secretary, Con- 
sumers’ League of Cincinnati. 

Street Trades for Children—E. N 
Clopper, Program of Training for Public 
Service, University of Cincinnati. 

Newsboys—A Symposium—Fred K 
Hoehler, Safety Director, City of Cin- 
cinnati; Harry Freiberg, County Treas- 
urer, and former President of the News- 
boys’ Protective Association; S. Dunsker, 
Circulation Manager, Cincinnati Post; 
S. W. Fogle, Director, Child Accounting 
Division, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
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Public Schools. 

Civil Works and Vocational Guidance 
—Robert C. Goodwin, Deputy Director 
of Civil Works. 

Typed copies of radio programs broad- 
cast weekly by the Cincinnati Vocational 
Guidance Association over WKRC may 
be secured by writing to the Secretary, 
Mary Corre, 216 East Ninth Street, and 
enclosing 10 cents for each copy desired. 
The broadcasts are in dialogue form, a 
boy and a girl interviewing some person 
Of persons in various occupations. To 
date, they include: “Trends in Occupa- 
tions”; “A Visit to Lunken Airport” 
(aviation); “A Visit to the Union Termi- 
nal” (construction industry); “A Trip 
through a Hotel”; ‘A Visit to a Depart- 
ment Store”; “A Trip through a Hos- 
pital”; “Opportunities in Clerical Occu- 
pations’’; “An Interview with the Mayor” 
(public service occupations ) ; and 
“Homemaking Occupations.” 


Western Massachusetts 


In February, about 35 representatives 
of high schools, colleges, private busi- 
ness schools, industry, and social service 
organizations met in Springfield to form 
a Branch Association. Speakers included 
George Burridge, John Reddy, and E. W. 
Smith. Greetings were brought to the 
local group by Edson Bailey of the Con- 
necticut Branch. 

A temporary slate of officers was 
elected, including: President, Marcus 
Kiley, Assistant in the Department of 
Educational Research and Guidance, 
Springfield; Vice-President, Thomas 
Morrison, Counselor at Trade School, 
Springfield; Secretary, Dorothy K. Bemis, 
Counselor at Central High School, 
Springfield; Treasurer, Edward J. Wha- 
len, Counselor at Chestnut Street Junior 
High School, Springfield. A constitu- 
tion was adopted. 


Rochester 

The Rochester Branch held a meeting 
on Tuesday night, February 20, with 
Harry D. Kitson and Franklin J. Keller 
as guests of honor. It was one of the 
largest meetings this year, with an attend- 
ance of more than 150, representing per- 
sonnel in industry, the State Employment 
Center, the state rehabilitation bureaus 
classroom teachers, principals of schools, 
counselors, social service agencies, and 
citizens interested in the field of guidance 

Dr. Kitson addressed the groups on 
“Deflating Vocational Guidance.” Dr 
Keller also gave a brief talk. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 

The January meeting of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity had two interesting topics. 
Arthur J. Jones discussed the relation of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to the National Occupational 
Conference. Following this a series of 
reports on the Northeastern Regional 
Conference held at Johnsonburg, N. J., 
was presented by Morris Viteles, Edith 
Duff Gwinn, and Charles W. Palmer. 


Detroit 
The Detroit Branch reports a continued 
interest in its scheduled program of din- 
ner meetings. On January 22, Ward 
W. Harryman, psychiatrist, spoke on 
“Some Types of Resistance to Training.” 
On February 20, “The Counselor's 
Interest in Individual Differences’ was 
discussed by the then national president, 
William M. Proctor, Professor of Educa- 

tion, Stanford University. 


Following the example of Teachers 
College Branch, Columbia University, 
resolutions were adopted calling for fed- 
eral aid to education. These were for- 
warded to Michigan’s Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington, from several of 
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whom cordial and sympathetic replies 
have been received. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Exhibit was borrowed for a ten days’ dis- 
play at the Detroit Public Library. 


Syracuse 

Susan J. Ginn visited Syracuse on her 
way to the Cleveland convention, and 
addressed several meetings arranged in 
her honor. She spoke before the Ki- 
wanis Club, conferred with the women 
deans of Syracuse University, and at- 
tended a dinner of the Syracuse Branch 
of the NVGA. 

New York City 

The New York City Branch met at 

luncheon in the George Washington 


Hotel on Friday, March 23. The meet- 
ing was devoted entirely to reports from 
the Cleveland Convention. The speak- 
ers were Charles M. Smith, Director of 
Guidance and the New 
York City schools; Harriet Houghton, 
Director of General Service Department 
of the American Woman's Association; 
Walter V. Bingham, Director, Personnel 
Research Federation, and Harry D. Kit- 
son, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia. Lynn Emerson, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, an- 


Placement in 


nounced that the next meeting will be 
devoted to guidance in public schools, 
with the newly elected superintendent, 


Harold G. Campbell, as speaker. 
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RURAL SECTION—NVGA 

The chief topics of discussion in three 
of the four Cleveland sessions in which 
the NVGA Rural Section took part were 
(1) the occupational outlook, if any, for 
rural young people, (2) the feasible be- 
ginnings for study of the individual ad- 
justment of these young people, and (3) 
provisions for forwarding guidance train- 
ing among rural teachers. Reference to 
some of these sessions is made in Dr. 
Smith’s general report, but certain aspects 
may be specifically mentioned here. 

In the group meeting on Counseling 
interest in feasible beginnings of study of 
the individual was greatly enhanced by the 
participation of several county superin- 
tendents representing widely different 
rural areas and also of principals of high 
schools in very isolated communities. 
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After the formal session various record 
forms, from the simplest and briefest to 
the very detailed, were examined by them 
as fepresenting successful experimen- 
tation. Much time was given in this 
meeting, too, to discussing ways of in- 
ducing more teacher training institutions 
to provide guidance courses of the needed 
sort, although it was recognized that 
many of these institutions need basic re- 
organization of their curricula before 
such courses can be entirely adequate. It 
was likewise recognized, of course, that 
both city schools and rural ones need 
urgently guidance-trained personnel. 

At the joint session, on Sunday at 
luncheon, of the NEA Rural Department, 
the NVGA Rural Section, and the South- 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance, at- 
tention was centered upon the need 
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for guidance trained personnel in rural 
schools, stress being laid upon it by 
Katherine N. Cook, representing the 
Office of Education, E. N. Ferriss of 
Cornell University, and Dr. J. E. Butter- 
worth, also of Cornell, who introduced 
a motion that the three organizations co- 
operate this year in a study of the status 
of guidance training in teacher training 
institutions, make recommendations in 
the light of this study, and, in general 
try to improve the present situation in 
this regard. 

The motion was discussed analytically 
by heads and other representatives of 
teacher training institutions, and was 
finally carried unanimously. The three- 
part committee is now in process of ap- 
pointment, and the NEA Research De- 
partment, without commitment of any 
sort, has signified interest in considering 
as a possible project any plan which this 
joint committee may prepare. 

Other interesting features of this Sun- 
day session were Leonard Miller's all too 
brief description of his stirring guidance 
program in Rockland County, New York; 
Patterson's account of how the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association wins 
the interest and cooperation of small 
town and rural areas, and the story which 
the Commissioner of Muskegon County 
Schools, Michigan, Nellie B. Chisholm, 
told of how she launched her county pro- 
gram of guidance. 

In the better integration of the rural 
program into that of the NVGA in gen- 
eral, as voted at the trustees’ meeting last 
summer, the Rural Section proposed at 
Cleveland to the Section on Occupational 
Research that the latter's study of store 
occupations include some consideration of 
rural and small town stores. It was also 
proposed to the Committee on Branch 
Organizations that it cooperate with the 
Rural Section, or vice versa, in interpret- 


ing the NVGA functions and values t 
rural and small town educators. Notic 
has been given by the respective chair- 
men that both of these proposals have 
been accepted. 

O. LATHAM HATCHER 


“~F 


RURAL GUIDANCE 


A Conference on Guidance for Rural 
Young People was held by the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., or 
March 27 and 29. The general purposé 
and objective were to secure, and to mak« 
available wherever helpful, a practicable 
consensus of opinion among selected gov 
ernment specialists, guidance specialists 
and certain others, first, as to the present 
occupational outlook for capable, ambi 
tious rural youth, and second, especially 
in the light of that outlook, as to the best 
method of counseling them. 

On the evening of the first day of the 
conference the group was addressed by 
Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and Harold F 
Clark, Professor of Educational Econom 
ics at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. On the second day, three general 
meetings and two group meetings wer¢ 
held. No formal speeches were made at 
this time. The entire day was spent in 
the presentation of data regarding an un- 
known but very real southern rural county 
and in the formulation of a workable pro- 
gram for the education of the young 
people in it. 

In addition to the president of the 
Alliance, O. Latham Hatcher, others who 
took part in the deliberations were: from 
the Office of Education, Commissioner 
Zook and Messrs. Wright, Deffenbaugh, 
Gaumnitz, Proffitt, and Mrs. Cook; from 
the Department of Agriculture, Messrs. 
Baker, Manny, and Merritt, and Miss 
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Warren; from the Department of Labor, 
Dr. Stead and Miss de Schweinitz; from 
the Bureau of the Census, Drs. Rice and 
Edwards; also William John Cooper, 
former Commissioner of Education; Alice 
L. Edwards, American Home Economics 
Association; Franklin J. Keller, National 
Occupational Conference; Kathryn Mc- 
Hale and Ruth W. Tryon, American 
Association of University Women; R. S. 
Proctor, Superintendent of Schools, 
Craven County, N. C.; Frederick L. Redi- 
fer, Progressive Education Association; 
Calvin Hoover, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration; and Mary Stewart, In- 
dian Education Service. 

a 

THE REPORTER AT LARGE 

Public service personnel will be the 
subject of a comprehensive national in- 
quiry by a commission appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council. The 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel will make a study of national 
policy in connection with the two and a 
half million administrative and technical 
employes of our national, state, and local 
rovernments, considering such aspects of 
the subject as method in recruiting, se- 
lection, compensation, training, promo- 
tion, and tenure of office. Constructive 
recommendations will be made in a re- 
port which the Commission plans to is- 
sue at the end of the year. An invitation 
is extended to the public to submit state- 
ments, both individually and through the 
public hearings which will be held in 
various parts of the country. 

The Commission is headed by L. D 
Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota, and its director of research 
is Luther Gulick, of Columbia Univer- 
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sity, Director of the Institute of Pubii 
Administration. 

A Vocational Information Conference 
is sponsored annually by the office of the 
Dean of Women at Ohio State Univer 
sity. Detailed 
the procedure is given in mimeographed 


information concerning 
reports which may be obtained, without 
charge, by writing to Grace S$. M. Zor 
baugh, Associate Dean of Women, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

critic of 


Peffer, free-lance 


entertained and 


Nathaniel 
education, stimulated 
those attending the annual meeting of 
the New York Adult Education Coun 
cil at the American Museum of Natural 
History on March 12. Protesting against 
“a kind of intellectual che upness in the 
whole field of education,” Mr. Peffer ob 
served that there appears now to be “a 
dispute among educators whether we ar 
going to make over man alone, or both 


man and the society in which he lives 


when, as a matter of fact, we will not do 
either, ‘“‘first, because we do not know 
how, and, second, because we shall not 
be allowed to by those in control 
Passing from educational aims to edu 
cational research, Mr. Peffer remarked 
“If you try to read educational publica 
tions you become at first shocked and 
then amused at the hifalutin language 
. . . If there had been a law imposing a 
penalty upon any educator using statistics 
I think the quality of education today 
would be very much better There 
is a great deal of burlesque science in 
educationa! research—it is almost a 
parody on the word ‘research’. . . . The 
word ‘technique’ is, I suspect, a substitute 
for thinking. . I wonder if education 


hasn't been lost among educators?” 
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Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education Courses 


in 1934 Summer Schools 
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Harvard University 


Education as Guidance. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


JOHN M. BREWER. 

Guidance (as contrasted with instruction) in 
school life, home membership, civic relationships, 
recreation, leisure, and ethical relationships; guid- 
ance through the curriculum; organizing the school 
for guidance; development of self-guidance. For 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, counselors, 
deans, and advisers. 


Principles of Vocational Guidance. Dr. Frep C. 
SMITH. 

The vocational problems of children in school, 
and of workers in commerce, industry, and other 
occupations; a general survey of the vocational 
guidance movement, with its ethical, cultural, and 
civic implications; the steps in the vocational 
progress of the individual, such as discovery of 
interests and abilities, study of occupational in- 
formation, choice of calling, guidance during train- 
ing, placement, and readjustment, with appro- 
priate procedure for each; counseling and the use 
of tests; relationship between vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. For teachers and administrators 
interested in the vocational careers of pupils, and 
for others interested in helping individuals to 
make their school and career adjustments. 


Seminary on Problems of Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance. PROFESSOR BREWER. 


The purpose of this course is to allow advanced 
students to work upon problems close to their 
professional needs. A written report is required 
and there is no examination. One of the above 
courses or the equivalent of either is a prerequisite. 
For this research course it will be an advantage 
to correspond in advance with the instructor. 

On account of the reduced program in voca- 
tional guidance for 1934, students wishing to 
study such a special topic as counseling, discovery 
of interests and abilities, classes in occupational in- 
formation, or placement may enroll in this course. 
Guidance in reference reading will be supplied, 
and each student may choose to take an examina- 
tion or submit a thesis. 


Principles of Vocational Education. Dr. SMITH. 


An examination of the social basis for vocational 
education; a review of developments in this field 
of education up to the present time; a careful 
study of present practices in the major fields of 
vocational education — agricultural, commercial, 
homemaking, and industrial; and consideration of 
desirable future developments in this phase of 
public school education. For students of educa- 
tion in general, and specialists in non-vocational 
fields including superintendents, principals, teach- 


ers, and supervisors; also for those who are about 
to specialize in or who are experienced in one of 
the departments of vocational education. For high 
school administrators, heads of commercial depart 
ments, college teachers of commercial educatio: 
commercial teachers, and others interested in the 
improvement of high school business training. 


Principles of High School Commercial Education 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR F. G. NICHOLS. 


This course is intended to provide a basis for 
the development of a program of high school con 
mercial education to meet a wide variety of needs 
among high school pupils. Principles of commer 
cial education will be discussed in connection with 
the organization of appropriate high school con 
mercial curricula. Vocational and non-vocationa 
curricula will be considered in the light of rapidly 
changing economic conditions. 


Problems in Commercial Education. PROFESSO! 


NICHOLS. 

Current economic changes make it necessary t 
consider anew many important problems in the 
field of public school business education. The 
following problems are suggestive of those with 
which this course deals: 


The need for economic training for the con 
sumer as distinguished from the producer; the 
part which commercial educators should take in 
the development of such courses. The effect of 
the child-labor amendment and similar legislation 
on public vocational business training. The rela- 
tive importance of vocational preparation and back- 
ground understanding of economic principles. The 
relationship between general education and voca 
tional education. The necessity for more intelli 
gent cooperative effort among business educators 
and employers of commercial graduates. Impor- 
tance of developments on the junior college level! 
in the field of commercial education. Ability 
grouping as an aid to better business education 
Business experience as a requirement for com 
mercial teachers. Need for different and better 
training for prospective commercial teachers. The 
technological unemployment situation as it affects 
commercial education. 


This course is intended for experienced com- 
mercial teachers, directors of commercial educa- 
tion, principals of secondary schools, professors 
of secondary education, and trainers of commercial 
teachers. 


New York University 


Counseling Methods. PROFESSOR ANNA Y. REED 


Deals with the technique of individual and 
group counseling, stresses personality development, 
the technique of the interview, and other methods 
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of aiding youth in the solution of personal ad- 
istment problems. The part of the classroom 
teacher, counseling expert, pupils, and others will 
he considered. The various types of advisory 
service for unemployed adults will be discussed. 


Vocational Information, Guidance and Placement. 
PROFESSOR REED. 


A course in the theory and practice of vocational 
guidance planned for teachers, counselors, and 
lub leaders. Accepted as a two-point course in 
vocational guidance required of candidates for 

unseling certification in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Course for Deans and Advisers of Men and 
Women. PROFESSOR REED. 


For teachers, administrators, and student ad- 
visers, club leaders, and other personnel and social 
workers who serve adolescent boys and girls. 
Problems on all levels of education will be con- 
sidered. 


Oswego State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance (Introduc- 
tory). 


Vocational and Educational Guidance ( Advanced). 


Rutgers University 


Principles of Guidance. ProFessor R. B. Cun- 
LIFFE. 


A general survey of the principles of guidance 
and a study of their application to the problems 
of the educational and vocational adjustment of 
the school child and the junior wage-earner form 
the basis of this course. 


Counseling Problems and Techniques. PROFESSOR 
CUNLIFFE. 


This course is planned for home-room teachers, 
class advisers, vocational counselors, deans, prin- 
cipals and other personnel officers directly con- 
cerned with problems having to do with the ad- 
justment of the pupil to school and vocation. Em- 
phasis will be placed on the selection and use of 
personnel techniques and the application of psy- 
chological and mental hygiene principles in solving 
type problems. 


Practicum in Guidance and Personnel. PROFESSOR 
CUNLIFFE. 


This is a course in technique of research for 
graduate students in the field of guidance. Prac- 
tice is afforded in procedures of problem solving 
and reporting. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Vocational and Educational Guidance. PROFESSOR 
H. D. Kitson. 


_ This course deals with those aspects of educa- 
tion which involve the assistance given to indi- 
viduals in planning their careers: giving informa- 
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tion about vocational and educational opportuni 
ties through the course in occupations, the subjects 
of the curriculum, the library, exploratory activi 
ties, etc.; provision for a program of individual 
counseling regarding vocational and educational 
problems; placement in employment; and follow- 
up. Attention will also be paid to the problem 
of coordinating the agencies of the community 
with the vocational and educational guidance given 
in the schools 

While the course is planned primarily for work- 
ers in secondary schools, it will also consider 
the problems of vocational and educational guid- 
ance in colleges and im non-school agencies. Stu- 
dents who register for three points will be ex- 
pected to make an intensive study under super- 
vision, of some phase of the subject in which 
they are particularly interested 


Vocational Testing. PROFESSOR KITSON and Dr 
R. N. ANDERSON. 

This course will acquaint the student with the 
many types of tests prepared for use in vocational 
guidance and selection: tests for measuring apti 
tudes, trade abilities, and personality traits which 
may have vocational pyaar ert The work will 
be given as a laboratory course in which students 
will be given practice in administering the tests 
and evaluating them with reference to specih 
vocational activities. 


Methods and Content of the Course im Occupa 
tions. Miss MILprepD E. LINCOLN 

This course is planned particularly for teachers 
who give the course in Occupations or who at 
tempt to give vocational guidance through schoo! 
subjects such as civics, English and the like. It 
should be of value also to homeroom teachers 
in junior and senior high schools who desire t 
help pupils to orient themselves in the complicated 
organization and diversified curriculum of the 
modern high school. 

This is essentially a course in methods and con- 
tent. Students who wish to supplement the work 
by observation in the Demonstration School should 
register also for Education 1490 (Illustrative 
Lessons in Vocational and Educational Infor- 
mation). 

Students who desire to develop a course for use 
in a particular school may receive individual as 
sistance by registering for three points credit 


Illustrative Lessons in Vocational and Educational 
Information. Miss LiNcoLNn. 

This course consists of observation of class work 
in vocational and educational guidance in the ninth 
year of the Demonstration School, with reports 
thereon and discussions. 


Methods and Techmiques Used in Guidance and 
Personnel. Dr. ANDERSON and PROFESSOR 
RUTH STRANG. 

This course is designed to meet the needs of 
guidance and personnel workers in schools, col- 
leges, social service agencies and industrial estab- 
lishments. The course will give the student an 
opportunity to make intensive study of instruments 
and procedures such as: forms and records; inter- 
viewing techniques; case study techniques; rating 
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scales; time schedules; methods in group organiza- 
tion: and use of outside agencies, laymen and 
specialists. Students will be given an opportunity 
to become acquainted with these instruments 
through making case studies. 


Placement and Employment Office Procedure. Dr 
ANDERSON. 

This course provides opportunity for an inten- 
sive study of the problems and techniques involved 
in employment work, considered in its largest 
relation as an aspect of personnel work and guid- 
ance. 

Consideration will be given to the variations in 
procedure required for work under public, 
or philanthropic auspices in educational, industrial 
and social service agencies. Special attention will 
be paid to the standards of employment practice 
proposed for public employment offices operating 
under State and Federal auspices 

The work will 
examinations of forms and records, study of legis- 
lative enactments and observance of procedure in 
well established employment offices. For intensive 
practical work in this field, students should enrol 
in 200GX, Field Work in Guidance and Personnel 


Field W ork in Guidance Dr. AN- 
DERSON. 


private 


consist of lectures, disc ussions, 


and Personnel 


A practical course in which the student is given 
opportunity to obtain experience in educational 
industrial and social service agencies in New York 
City which do guidance. In addition to observing 
the work in general a student may concentrate on 
one or more phases, such as counseling, testing, 
placement, club-work, analysis of occupations, etc. 


University of Akron, Ohio 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. PROFESSOR 


R. J. GREENLY 


Occupational Analysis. PROFESSOR GREENLY. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
Dr. B. | 


Vocational Education, General Course. 
MALLARY. 
The history, scope, and purposes of vocational 
education and certain outstanding current prob- 
lems. 


Dr. MALLARY. 


Designed to meet the needs of vocational coun- 
selors in high schools, teachers and principals of 
junior and senior high schools, and others inter- 
ested in the problem of the guidance of youth. 
The origin, the philosophy, and present practice 
in vocational guidance, and problems now demand- 
ing solution. Consent of the instructor is re- 
quired for registration in the course. 


Vocational Guidance. 


Teaching Techniques in Adult Education. BEn- 


JAMIN W. JOHNSON, Dr. MALLARY. 


For teachers of adults—instructors in industry, 
in public service, in corporation schools, and in 
evening public schools—as prescribed by the State 
Department of Education. What to teach, how 
to teach it, and the best organization for dealing 


with the teaching of adults. Accepted in sa 
faction of the renewal requirements for sp 
credentials limited to special day and eve: 
classes for adults. 

University of Michigan 


Principles of Vocational Education. Mr. Diam 


Vocational Guidance. Dr. MYERS. 
The Technique of Securing and Using Vocat 
Information. Mr. DIAMOND. (Second f 


weeks. ) 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and R 
Subjects. Mr. TRYTTEN. 


Problems in Commercial Education. Mr. TRYTTEN 


Seminar in Vocational Education and Vocationa 


Guidance. Dr. MYERS 


University of Pennsylvania 
The Administration of Guidance in the Junior 
Senior High School. 
Special phases of guidance, 
administration of guidance in the public scl 
and qualification of guidance workers 


organization 


Vocational Education. 

The meaning of Vocational Education T 
range of activities covered by the Smith-H 
Law. Vocational Education as an integra 
of the public school system. An important of 
jective of this course is to develop for teacher 
principals, supervisors, and administrators a n 
ern point of view in regard to vocational ed 
tion. 

Vocational Guidance 

The principles underlying all forms of gu 
in the public school, its relation to edu 

actica ays o Organizing fuidaance a 
Practical w f orga g guid 
A study of vocations. 

Method and Technique Guidan 

The lectures include an introduction to the pr 
lems and methods of job analysis and a discuss 
of techniques in the use of the clinical method f 
the analysis of individual abilities, defects 
temperamental traits. The lectures are sup} 
mented by demonstrations of guidance forms 
equipment and of children seeking advice in 
Vocational Guidance clinic. 
or undergraduates. 


in Vocational 


Clinical Field Work in Vocational Guidance 
Open to graduates or undergraduates. 

Clinical Field Work in Educational Guidance 
Open to graduates or undergraduates. 


University of Pittsburgh 


The Guidance Function in Education. PROFESSOR 
P. W. HUTSON. 

Mental Adjustments and Problems of Personality 
Proressor A. G. DIeTze. 


Field Work in Psychology. 


Materials for Occupational Counseling 
sor A. M. GOLDBERGER. 


Staff, by appointment 
PROFES 
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Sc/ i Counseling 


PROFESSOR P. W 


maar y 
HUTSON. 
Sywdent Personnel Administration. DEAN THYRSA 
AMOS. 
ypational Hygiene. Mr. SCort 


ula in Vocational Education. PROFESSOR 


G. D. WHITNEY. 
University of Wisconsin 


Principle f Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ince. Mr. HINDERMAN. 
Survey of policies and procedures for organiz- 
administering, and supervising guidance of 
ith; problems of social, educational, and voca- 
nal maladjustment and methods of correction; 
ds of discovering and providing for indi- 
jual differences; introduction and expansion of 
urricular offerings to assist in the better 
lerstanding of each child's needs 
Educational Guidance and Vocational Adjustment. 
Mr. EDGERTON. 
Techniques and outcomes involved in develop- 
g a guidance program to meet individual emer- 
cy and long time needs; survey of practical 
lards and evaluations found helpful in in- 
augurating and extending guidance services; meth- 
is of diagnosing and adjusting cases in personal, 
educational, and vocational guidance. Discussion 
groups for considering adaptations on various 
evels to meet peculiar requirements of teachers, 
unselors, coordinators, administrators, and other 
personnel workers. 


Mr. HINDERMAN. 


Individual and group investigations of job and 
ccupational information; suitable applications to 
industrial, commercial, homemaking, agricultural 
and general school subjects. Related analytical 
work and research on selected problems. For per- 
sons interested in discussions and adaptations of 
different types of purposeful analysis. 


Job and Occupational Analysis. 


Research in Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Mr. EDGERTON. 

Readings, investigations, and reports relating 
to selected guidance problems in school organiza- 
tion, curricula, and extra-curricular activities; ob- 
jective test and cumulative record aids; individual 
counseling and training provisions; child-labor 
laws, federal, state, and local cooperation; occu- 
pational studies for use in counseling, placement, 
and follow-up work; appraising present practices 
in organized systems; measuring results of com- 
prehensive guidance services. 


The Psychology of Individual Differences and the 
Measurement of Intelligence. MR. JENSEN. 


Individual differences in mental, physical, and 
social traits and their significance, hereditary and 
developmental factors, the correlation of various 
human abilities, and the measurement of intelli- 
gence. 
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Advanced Seminar Work in Guidan Problem 
Dr. HAND, Dr. KEFAUVER, and Dr. Procror 

Psycholoey and Treatment of Exceptional Children 


Dr. MERRILL. 
Personality Tests Dr 


"“ARNSWORTH 


University of Minnesota 
Differen 

Quantitative study of sex, race, physical trait 
physical conditions, family heredity, environmen 


Psychology of Individual 


and maturity in the causation of individual dif 
ferences 
Employment and V ocati nal Psyc ey 


Child Training. 


Tulane University 
Principles of Educational and Vocational Guid 
ance. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 


The adjustment of youth to that field of work 
to which he is best adapted and in which he will 
render the greatest service to the community is of 
especial interest and importance at the present 
time. The course is planned as an introduction to 
this problem and will trace the origin and develop 
ment of the guidance movement. Emphasis will 
be placed on the Child Labor and Compulsory 
Education laws; the relationship between voca 
tional and educational guidance; the relationship 
between vocational education and vocational guid 
ance; guidance on different levels; guidance as an 
integral factor in the high school curriculum 


Organization and Administration of Guidance 


Miss COOLEY 


Guidance as a community resp. nsibility 
ation of community nee 1 resources with re 
spect to educational programs in the public schools 
Interpretation of aims and objectives. Training 
and selection of counselors Gul lan e aS a means 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the ed 
program. Study of guidance programs in repre 
sentative school systems. Study of guidance pro 
grams sponsored by service organizations. Inter 
pretation of aims and objectives in coordinating 
the interest of the community as a background for 
the development of guidance programs 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN DREAM 
Or ganization and Supervision of Guidance 
in Public Education. By Richard D. Allen. 
New York, Inor Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 
xxii, 420. Price, $3.65. 

Philosophers and poets and composers 
may dream. Dreams are what they feed 
on. They bring to us worlds of beauty 
and happiness—unreal but lovely. States- 
men may dream, but too often they be- 
come politicians and their dreams turn 
into nightmares. Scientists dream early 
and often, and they spend their lives in 
making their dreams come true. Their 
language is less imaginative than their 
ideas, for they talk in hypotheses. They 
work magic with their figures and they 
blow up invisible atoms with inconceiv- 
able forces. But the Great American 
Dream is the dream of youth—youth 
starting out with hope and vigor and 
vision, to overcome all the obstacles in 
life, to attain to power and satisfaction 
and happiness, to become citizens of the 
world. It is a dream of such compelling 
force that some day it just must come 
true. Like the dream of the scientist, 
however, it cannot be dreamed into 
reality. Unto vision must be added in- 
telligence and drive. 

In one of their gracious moods the 
gods caused a mortal, a superintendent 
of schools in fact, to dream the dream 
and to pass it on, with power, to a young 
assistant. Sixteen years ago Isaac O. 
Winslow, then in charge of the Provi- 
dence schools, said to Richard D. Allen, 
“Guidancé should be an integral part of 
the curriculum, program, and organiza- 
tion of the entire public school system. 


It should begin with the study of indi- 
vidual differences and adjustments in the 
early grades, and should follow pupils 
after they leave school during the time 
when they are blazing trails into employ- 
ment and adult life. Such a dream may 
not be realized in my day, but it will 
come in yours. It will be the storm cen- 
ter of the entire reorganization of educa- 
tion. It is a cause to which a young man 
may well devote his life. I believe you 
can do it and are young enough so that 
you can afford to take the risk.” 

During those sixteen years Dr. Allen 
has been developing a philosophy and a 
program. While dealing with realities 
he has never forgotten the philosophy 
He has both tapped and stimulated the 
thinking of others in the field. To meet 
him in the Harvard Yard during the sum- 
mer sessions was to be drawn into a case 
conference on his latest idea, or, if you 
had an idea of your own, to be engaged 
to get it down on paper forthwith. The 
results have been embodied in the prac- 
tices of the Providence schools, but have 
been known to other schools in the coun- 
try only through fugitive writings in this 
and other magazines. Foremost among 
those of us who have kept urging him 
to produce The Book has been John M 
Brewer, who most appropriately writes 
the introduction to Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation. 

This is the first volume dealing with 
the administration and supervision of 
guidance which has grown out of the 
day-to-day experience of the writer. It 
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is not a story of the accomplishment of 
others. The superintendent and super- 
visor can use it as a blueprint for build- 
ing a guidance service, and also as a 
credo for the preservation of ideals. Here 
are forms and reports, manuals of direc- 
tions, all the less fascinating routine, 
along with the educational philosophy 
which finds its inspiration in flowering 
youth, in the individuality of the human 
being. Dr. Allen has been building his 
program upon certain fundamental ideas. 
Counselors must in large measure 
be selected from the personnel of the 
school system and must remain in con- 
tinual training; counselors must be spe- 
cialists; the whole school must participate 
in guidance; the curriculum must be 
based upon the needs of pupils as re- 
vealed by guidance; a major part of the 
cost of guidance should be charged to 
instruction; counselors should teach 
classes in occupations; continuity of pupil 
progress and therefore articulation of the 
various types and levels of schools must 
be attained through guidance. 

There is great temptation to quote at 
length on each of these topics. Not only 
does limitation of space prevent, but we 
are sure that no school administrator, no 
teacher, no counselor who wishes to 
avoid the humility of being found float- 
ing lifeless in a backwash of the educa- 
tional stream, will deprive himself or her- 
self of the opportunity of reading the 
entire book. However, as a fair sam- 
ple of the incisive thinking of the au- 
thor, we give what he has to say on the 
relation of the curriculum to guidance: — 

“Is is easy to make a curriculum. Any 
principal can do it in his office, but the 
proposed curriculum is not always the 
teal one. In the proposed curriculum 
educators list the facts and skills that 
pupils are supposed to learn. What they 
actually do learn may be an entirely dif- 
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ferent matter. The proposed objective 
may be appreciation of poetry, but what 
the pupil actually learns may be such a 
distaste for poetry that he will never 
again read it except under compulsion. 
What the child learns is the real curricu- 
lum, and this can be discovered only as 
the result of measurement and of con- 
ferences in order to discover the pupil 
attitudes. Under the existing methods of 
choice, educators have found much to 
worty about in regard to lock-step, pro- 
gress of bright and slow pupils; soldier- 
ing on the part of bright pupils, and 
overwork, failure, and elimination on the 
part of slow pupils. Most of the cur- 
ricula, even in progressive schools, are 
full of deadwood, padding, overlapping, 
and unnecessary reviews, and the know!- 
edge of educational methods and objec- 
tives has not yet seriously affected ac- 
tual teaching practice... . 

“The program of each school should 
be built upon a study of individual needs, 
interests, abilities, and prospects, and the 
subjects offered and the units of the cur- 
riculum in these subjects should be based 
upon the study of individual differences 
and needs... . 

“No subject is of itself an obstacle to 
pupil adjustment, but it may be and prob- 
ably will become an obstacle as soon as 
it is required. We should not remove 
Latin from the requirements and replace 
it with physical training as a requirement. 
There may be some who do not need it. 
The only valid reason for requiring any 
subject is that its chief purpose is orien- 
tation or socialization. The fault is not 
in the curriculum, but in the administra- 
tion of it. Let us abandon mass diag- 
nosis and mass prescriptions and adopt 
individual diagnosis, adjustment, plan- 
ning, and service.” 

The conscientious reviewer always 
feels that he has failed to do his duty if 
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he has not found some fault with a book. 
And here we are with more than a thou- 
sand words behind us and not a fault 
exposed, not an omission noted, not a 
misstatement of fact cited, not an opin- 
ion taken exception to. Well, we sup- 
pose we have been remiss about all these 
things, but we do not think that you will 
care. You can find them for yourself 
when you read the book. (Oh, yes, we 
do not like some of the typography. ) 

Of guidance programs, as of all other 
human institutions, it has often been said 
that they are as good as the persons who 
administer them. In a sense Dr. Allen 
personifies both the despair and the hope 
of the guidance movement. There is no 
doubt that he has been guidance in Provi- 
dence. If there had been a hundred 
Allens distributed over a hundred com- 
munities in the United States we would 
have a hundred first-rate programs (per- 
haps a hundred books, too). We de- 
spair of the paucity of Allens. On the 
other hand, our hope is that in Provi- 
dence a spirit and a leadership have been 
developed that will carry on for years 
to come. And the hope is reenforced by 
the publication of this record of accom- 
plishment, for the potential leader in 
guidance will seize it as both an inspira- 
tion and a tool, and it will be a dull and 
hopeless superintendent who will not at 
least be stirred to a realization that there 
is something terribly wrong with his 
school system. F. J. K. 

Ae 
LIBRARY WORK 
The Library as a Vocation. Harriet Price 
Sawyer, Editor. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1933. Pp. 484. Price, $2.75. 

The final volume in the series Classics 
of American Librarianship contains a se- 
lection of 68 articles, entire or in part, 
which have appeared in professional jour- 
nals and proceedings of the American 


Library Association from 1879 to 1932 
They are chosen and annotated by Mrs 
Harriet Price Sawyer, principal of the St 
Louis Library School. Here is gathered 
a group of articles showing the develop- 
ment and growth of the library schoo! 
which, says the editor, “is as much 3 
product of the American mind and tem. 
perament as the modern public library 
itself. And like most of these products 
its origin and course were determined 
and shaped in answer to an insistent de 
mand as were those of other vocationa 
schools.” 

Librarians have often been singular\; 
inarticulate and have written what is rela 
tively a slight body of material on this 
subject during the fifty-odd years which 
have passed since the organization of the 
American Library Association. Hence 
the choice of these articles has been some- 
what limited, and the editing as well as 
the selection has been carefully done. The 
historic documents—the arguments as to 
standardization, curricula, educational 
standards for admission to the profession 
—are all here retraced, and the ideals of 
the “‘forefathers’’ become definite and 
concrete in the latter pages of the book 
The history of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship—with its broadly con 
ceived activities and the part it has played 
in creating library schools as well as rais 
ing standards in existing centers for train- 
ing—is outlined here for the student 
The special training for special phases of 
librarianship are considered under defi- 
nite headings. The interests of chil- 
dren’s librarians, school librarians, the 
special librarian are described. The nec- 
essary pre-professional education, sum- 
mer library school and institutes, receive 
their share of attention. 

Though everything of importance writ- 
ten or reported by librarians bearing on 
the subject of education for librarianship 
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may have been gathered here, the prom- 
ise in the title is not fulfilled. It can 
hardly be considered the ideal book for 
those of the laity interested in librarian- 
ship as a profession or for the parents, 
counselors, and vocational guides who ex- 
pect to find here a volume to put into 
the hands of the would-be librarian. The 
inclusion of the historical material would 
be a deterrent for the young reader. The 
fact that it includes controversial points 
which have developed in the last half- 
century, have been argued for a genera- 
tion, and are now settled does not add to 
its usefulness for such readers. This is 
a volume for librarians rather than for 
those who would be librarians and want 
direction and guidance toward that end. 
JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
New York Public Library 
oe 
PROFESSIONAL REWARDS 

Compensation in the Professions. By 
Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred B. Neel. 
New York, Association Press, 1933. Pp. 
187. Price, $2.00. 

This is an exceedingly valuable little 
book. It discusses many questions of 
great social importance regarding com- 
pensation in the professions. One fails, 
however, to find any adequate treatment 
of the actual compensation in the pro- 
fessions. The book might better have 
been called a consideration of some of the 
general factors in setting professional 
salaries. 

After an initial chapter on supply and 
demand, the book deals with comparfi- 
sons among professional workers. The 
reviewer feels that there are many parts 
of this chapter where the authors show 
bias toward professional groups. Ser- 
vices, needs, and criteria of compen- 
sation are discussed in the other 
chapters. Some of the general criteria are 
very good. But running through most of 
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the discussion is the same bias towards 
the professions, and a reluctance tow ard 
fundamental changes that would be neces- 
sary to bring fair wages to the professions 
and to other groups. 

Perhaps in fairness one should say that 
the book was evidently directed to the 
general reader. It was written to throw 
some light upon the question of what 
should be the salary paid, for instance, to 
YMCA secretaries. For this reason we 
would not expect the material to be or- 
ganized along the lines usual for the 
economist or the teacher of vocational 
guidance. This undoubtedly explains 
many items of arrangement. 

The bibliography is long 
over 350 titles. As a whole they are very 
well selected. Many people interested in 
the broader phases of occupations will 
find this the most useful part of the book 

HAROLD F. CLARK 


including 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


ae 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 
Educational Experiments in Industry. By 
Nathaniel Peffer, New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1932. Pp. 207. Price, $1.50 

“Industry recognizes the necessity of 
education,” says Mr. Peffer, after a very 
conscientious effort to find out what ts 
going on educationally within industry. 
He has recorded some interesting experi- 
ments. He warns that what he has found 
is not typical. He frankly tells us that 
it is narrowly conceived and on the whole 
rather poorly carried out. He throws up 
his hands (as many before have done) 
when trying to answer the question as to 
where formal public education leaves off 
and industry's responsibility for training 
begins. 

After all, it is rather encouraging that 
enough training experiments are going 
on about which to write a book. I think 
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three principal phases which he discusses 
make a rather sound basis for a flexible 
and reasonably comprehensive program 
for a business consciously to adopt, and 
just as definitely try to keep in effect: 

1. That training supervisors how to 
teach, and holding them responsible for 
training workers on specific jobs, are just 
as much functions of management as any 
other technique which influences quality, 
quantity, and cost of products. (Training 
on the job.) 

2. That there is technical knowledge 
and skill required within most industries 
which can be gained or acquired only 
within the business. Imparting and ac- 
quiring this can be well or poorly done. 
(Learning a trade or business.) 

3. That there are relationships between 
educational neighbors and business insti- 
tutions which can be mutually profitable 
if there is a sincere desire on the part of 
both to cooperate. (Broadening the em- 
ploye in his understanding of his work 
and its relationships. ) 

Some larger plants with many em- 
ployes engaged in technical work can 
justify more formal schools set up within 
the industries themselves. 

There are throughout this useful book 
many concrete accounts well illustrating 
how these phases of an industrial pro- 
gram are being carried on. 

The other stimulating feature of the 
discussion is the emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of these experiments in the adult 
educational field. Do you agree with Mr. 
Peffer (I do) when he says: “This [the 
everyday job} is one of the two natural 
points of departure for any educational 
effort by the great majority of individuals 
after they have passed the age of formal 
schooling, the other being their personal 
relations. The family and the job—these 
are the life situations from which and in 
which growth must spring. For the great 


majority of men find expression in their 
work alone.” 

Mr. Peffer reports that he finds a fey 
business men who “‘believe in something 
more than training on the job, though 
still clinging to the principle of training 
related to the job. They believe in the 
value of acquiring fundamentals or, as 
more often put, a broader background 

If these points of view spread, they 
will have a profound influence upon our 
whole vocational educational system. 

All in all, it is a readable little book 
but it won’t be widely read by those wh 
should read it. Business men will say 
“Oh, that’s up to the schools,” and 
school folks will say, “Industry should 
leave educational experiments to us 
that’s our job.” Mr. Peffer thinks the; 
are both wrong, and urges that both 
critically examine and study vocational 
education, using the term in its broadest 
sense. He believes both are working 
toward the same end, though from differ- 
ent directions and with not quite identical 
motives. Both need to know more about 
the goal and to explore more daringly 
before they will make much progress. 

J. WALTER Dietz 
Kearny Works 
Western Electric Company 
Ae 
WOMEN’S VOCATIONS 
Vocations for Women. By Adah Peirce 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. 
Pp. 329. Price, $2.00. 
Business Opportunities for Women. By 
Catherine Oglesby. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 297. Price, $2.50. 

The author's preface to Vocations for 
Women indicates that “this book has 
been written to aid the student and the 
counselor of students in making decisions 
regarding vocational interests and oppor- 
tunities. . . . The author believes that 
this book contains valuable reference ma- 
terial for deans of women in colleges and 
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universities and advisers of girls in high 
schools. . . . The book has also been de- 
signed as a possible text for orientation 
courses for women of the junior college 
level.” Some of the material included 
should interest all who are concerned 
with the modern woman finding her place 
in our present economic order. 

The editorial introduction informs us 
that the author, several years ago, was in 
charge of work carried on by Stephens 
College in developing a vocational guid- 
ance course for its students. She found 
that such information for women was 
meager, and for several years collected 
and organized her materials. The ma- 
terial was used by the author in teaching 
for five years and was continuously re- 
vised during this period. Most of the 
chapters have been submitted for criticism 
to authorities in their respective fields. 
In addition, the entire manuscript has 
been submitted to a carefully selected 
list of critics whose names appear in the 
preface, headed by David Snedden. The 
material was edited by W. W. Charters. 


The occupational material is divided 
into five divisions: Health Professions 
(nursing, dentistry, pharmacy, public 
health, dietetics, medicine, physical edu- 
cation); Natural Sciences (including an- 
thropology, astronomy, biological sci- 
ences, chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
physics, psychology); Business Vocations 
(general office and secretarial work, ac- 
counting, banking, insurance, advertising, 
department store work, real estate, hotel 
work); Art Vocations (creative arts, 
music, dancing, dramatic work, writing) ; 
and Social Vocations (education, library 
work, social work, religious work, per- 
sonnel work, law, politics and civil ser- 
vice, homemaking). 

The author follows a definite outline 
in presenting each of the above occupa- 
tions, and emphasizes throughout con- 
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tribution to society, relation to other 
vocations, historical development, ave- 
nues within the occupation, education and 
training required, qualifications desired, 
and remuneration. The material is well 
organized and presented in a form which 
should make the book of special value as 
a text. Miss Peirce has made wide use 
of authoritative source material which is 
carefully credited. At the close of each 
chapter, there is appended an interesting 
and carefully selected list of reference 
material for further study. 

One is impressed with the conscien- 
tious work that has been necessary in the 
preparation of such a volume and the 
care that has been taken to maintain ac- 
curacy of statement. Many books on 
occupations present promotions and sal- 
aries in a far too optimistic light. Only 
in a few rare instances does Miss Peirce 
err in this respect. In one place, in re- 
ferring to the position of superintendent 
of nurses, the statement is made: “A 
graduate nurse often reaches this posi- 
tion.”” In another, she states that the 
demand for all types of dietitians is much 
greater than the supply and that one in- 
terested may choose one of various fields. 
In another place is the statement: “There 
is NO maximum limit to the financial re- 
muneration of one who is in newspaper 
work.” But on the other hand, it is 
only fair to note that this statement is 
balanced by saying, ““Anyone who starts 
out in the work must do so with the un- 
derstanding that he will barely be able to 
support himself on his beginning salary.” 

Perhaps Miss Peirce’s background in 
the social sciences has been the cause of 
the special emphasis which has been 
placed upon the historical development 
of occupations which are often traced 
from ancient days to the present time. 

In some of the discussions, one wishes 
for a few further details. For example, 
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in listing the qualifications of nursing no 
mention is made of the importance of 
good health. Throughout, little attention 
is given to the security or regularity of 
employment and the demand for workers, 
which would have greatly added to the 
value of this volume. 

Although the title of the book its 
Vocations for Women, there is little spe- 
cial emphasis on women’s occupations, 
and the book may be of value to those 
interested in vocations for men as well 
as for women. The reviewer agrees 
heartily with Dr. Charters, who states in 
his editorial introduction that ‘Miss 
Peirce has provided a substantial instru- 
ment of guidance which should have a 
wide area of service.” 

The author of Business Opportunities 
for Women first published the articles 
of which it is comprised in a popular 
woman's monthly magazine of which she 
is associate editor. The pages suggest 
that as a journalist, she has interviewed 
various leaders in different vocations, but 
no definite statement is made as to the 
methods followed or the sources of in- 
formation. 

The first page deals with finding a 
job, the technique of job-getting, keeping 
your job, etc. They contain practical and 
helpful suggestions for the older girl or 
woman, although one is inclined to ques- 
tion the very definite statements regard- 
ing the relationships of women in busi- 
ness and women employer-employe re- 
lations. After all, does not the satis- 
factory solution of these problems depend 
upon many individual considerations, and 
can hard and fast rules be laid down? 
Surely one may question whether in all 
cases, in order ‘‘to get along with women 
in business, it is vitally essential that after 
business, friendship ceases.'’ Doubtless 
the author has no intention of implying 
that the woman in business must be in- 


sincere. She probably merely wishes t 
indicate that she should be a good ps; 
chologist and understand thorough\; 
those with whom she works and the best 


ways of helping them to perform their 


duties most effectively. There seems t 
be danger, however, that her presentation 
of these ideas may be open to misinter 
pretation. 

A great number of occupations ar 
briefly sketched with a chapter devoted 
to opportunities in each of the following 
fields: advertising, arts and crafts, com 
munication and transportation, cosmetics 
finance, fashion, government, journalism 
motion pictures, nutrition, office work 
personnel work and management, selling 
social service, stores, and the professions 
There is also a chapter on part-time jobs 
and one on opportunities for the older 
woman. The selected bibliography con 
tains only 26 references and unfortu 
nately does not include the dates of their 
publication. 

The book is written in an attractive 
journalistic style. Unfortunately there 
are only rare references as to the source 
of the material and, therefore, there is n 
way of checking certain of the state. 
ments. 

The occupations are very briefly and 
sketchily though interestingly treated 
One page only is devoted to the nurse 
two pages to the sales clerk, one-half 
page to the buyer, with a few of the oc- 
cupations treated at slightly greater 
length. It is naturally impossible to in 
clude all available facts within such lim- 
ited space, and the material is, therefore, 
very general in nature. In many cases, 


the point of view seems overly optimistic, 
especially in regard to salaries and pro- 
motions. 

The purpose of the book must be 
thought of as one which will stimulate 
the interest of young women in voca- 
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tional opportunities so that they will wish 
to secure definite and additional infor- 
mation for themselves. 

Mary P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


oc 


QUANTITATIVE ECONOMY 
Debt and Production, the Operating Char- 
acteristics of Our Industrial Economy. 
By Bassett Jones. New York, John Day 
Company, 1933. Pp. 160. Price, paper, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

The plan of this interesting book is 
well outlined on its cover. Debt and 
Production is a quantitative study of our 
economy, the approach being from the 
production end rather than from the con- 
sumption end. An attempt is made to 
express the quantitative relations found 
to exist and to endure in our production 
mechanism in the language of the 
quantitative science — mathematics—and 
so show to what extent the inquiries and 
formulations of economics have departed 
from the ways of science. The author's 
exposition should set to rest the current 
arguments concerning what actually took 
place from 1900 to 1933.” 

The book is well called an exposition, 
as is shown in the three-page preface, 
where the author explains that he has 
“tackled the job” of finding out how our 
economy works in a manner that he has 
used successfully in other fields, that is, 
by the use of the mathematical formulae 
referred to above. He adds, “I shall be 
interested only in criticisms of my paper 
that are based on calculations derived 
from the same statistics, or from other 
comparative statistics that I may have 
missed.” 

This may well give the non-technical 
reader pause, unless he is of the type who 
revels in statistics, or is ready and willing 
to stretch his mind. The latter, any 
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reader, technical or non-technical, must 
be prepared to do, for the book is not 
light reading and is not intended to be 
Realizing this, the friends of the 
author have wisely persuaded him to in 
clude 
comprises three-fifths of the complete 
book. 
approach to the problem” and includes 
chapters on 
price, and the relation of debt to produc- 
The material presented is of great 


an 87-page introduction, which 


This is described as “a general 


production, employment, 
tion. 
interest, and one notes with appreciation 
the intellectual honesty and care of the 
presentation. It 
persuasive, which is of course inevitable, 


is didactic rather than 
since the attitude of the introduction is 
maintained. 

The latter part of the book, the ap- 
pendix, 
analysis of economic 
one’s respect for the 
trained mind and its joy in the techniques 
of the The 
orderliness, the precision, the beautiful 
cleancut presentation give one a sense of 
stability that is worth all the effort to 
comprehend. 

All through the book, but naturally 


mostly in the introduction, there are ideas 


“a suggested method for the 
statistics,’ raises 
mathematically 


mathematical method 


so cleverly phrased that one remembers 
the wording as well as the thought. For 
example, page 3: ‘This discussion will 
accept Planck’s dictum that 
measurable is real for science.” 
“Except for a few very recent writers, no 
one seems to have viewed the flow of 
goods from raw materials to their final 
dissipation in consumption as an artic 
ulate whole, and no one seems to have 
approached the problem from the produc- 
tion end instead of from the consumption 
terminus.” Page 54: “Were I able to 
enforce such a rule, I would require that 
every scientist read Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment, so that he might learn how to 


only the 


Page / 
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make such proper distinctions in mean- 
ings as would keep him within the field 
of his special interest while practicing it.” 
The summary on page 87: “If the above 
be accepted as a reasonable account of the 
operating characteristics of our produc- 
tion economy, and a reasonable explana- 
tion of the collapse, then it seems to fol- 
low that a new capital and credit struc- 
ture, one or both, is required in which the 
total is automatically controlled by the 
total of production, and in which the 
accrual to credit is a function of the 
growth in production. This would seem 
to follow, even were the operating char- 
acteristics of the system developed above 
actually quite different in detail form, and 
unless either the statistics employed, or 
the method of analysis used, are funda- 
mentally in error. The latter is a matter 
for proof, not for argument.” 

The book is admirably arranged and 
printed. A few notes “About the 
Author’’ at the beginning, put the reader 
in touch with him and his training and 
varied interests. Every lover of Nan- 
tucket is proud to have his connections 
there noted, and glad to testify that he is 
a fine and cooperative neighbor. The 
grouping of the graphs, directly after the 
table of contents, gives one a chance to 
follow the development of thought and 
the methods used in this illuminating 
form, before going into the presentation 
in words. The excellent form is a great 
help. One regrets only that the book is 
paper bound, since it is of the type one 
marks, reads, and uses for reference. 

Among its other uses, it may well il- 
lustrate the engineer's technique of 
presentation, hence serviceable to locate 
interest in this technique and to test for 
aptitude in the field of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Montclair, N. J. 


MORE ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 
The Theory of Unemployment. By A. C 
Pigou. London, Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 319 
Price, $5.00. 

Professor Pigou has so long been te. 
cognized as a master of theoretical analy. 


sis in the field of economics that it seems | 
almost superfluous to speak of his high | 


qualifications and the skill with which he 
has handled the varied problems of un- 
employment. His method stands out in 
sharp contrast to that in the flood of 
books on practical questions of the mo- 
ment. The discussion is almost entirely 
deductive, and his careful assumptions 
and qualifications move logically from 
point to point. 

The mathematical tools which he em- 
ploys make his treatment formidable to 
other than mathematically trained read- 
ers. Those who criticize this type of 
approach might say that it is impossible 
to substitute definite figures for his mathe. 
matical expressions and that the quanti- 
ties which are important in his argument 
are essentially indeterminate. Moreover 
they could add that his assumptions some- 
times divorce his reasoning from real life 
and make his conclusions unusable. There 
is perhaps some ground for this kind of 
criticism if one attempts to strain the uses 
of the book beyond those which it pre- 
tends to reach. The book would be of 
little aid to the manufacturer wishing t 
find a ready solution to the questions of 
his operating policies. It would be of al- 
most no help to the administrator in 
Washington seeking to outline recovery 
measures and those who are anxious to 
judge how quick a response to artificial 
stimulus can be expected under given 
conditions. 

Instead the book is aimed to work its 
influence slowly through its effect on 
thinking of a scientific sort. It indicates 
points of difference and similarity. It 
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makes obvious the necessity of defining 
terms. It shows possible repercussions of 
certain types of actions which might not 
have been obvious for many years from 
the slow accumulation of factual data. 

As an example of the abstract ap- 
proach, which still yields valuable sug- 
gestions of a practical nature, it outlines 
the effects on the industrial community of 
spreading work. The author points out 
that the benefit or disadvantage of such 
a policy is dependent in large measure on 
the length of time that is likely to bring 
about the deterioration of workers. Thus 
he argues that if unemployment or short 
time leads to a quick deterioration, it is 
more important to confine the effects to 
a small number who will bear the full 
brunt, and not to risk allowing this dete- 
rioration to be spread over larger num- 
bers. If, on the other hand, the unit of 
time which works serious harm on the 
workers is longer, it is wiser to attempt 
to stagger employment in such a way that 
no group feels the effects in permanent 
damage, and that all share more or less 
alike. 

This analysis worked out in abstract 
terms is of value because it indicates in 
an impartial, objective way a possible ba- 
sis for deciding the choice between alter- 
native courses of action. It indicates that 
the problem cannot be solved in an en- 
tirely satisfactory way until research has 
been done on the question of what dura- 
tion of time and what particular condi- 
tions cause deterioration of the un- 
employed. It indicates not only the 
importance of striving for justice but the 
need of efforts to minimize social harm 
by setting up certain protection against 
rapid decline in labor efficiency. 

In the 315 pages of text he analyzes 
the effects of both industrial and mone- 
tary changes in employment, subdividing 
these general types of influence into many 
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distinct cases—competition and restraint 
of competition, free trade and protection, 
mobile and immobile labor, elastic and 
inelastic demand. Many other subdivi- 
sions are carefully set and discussed with 
a clarity of definition which is, in itself, a 
contribution to economic thinking. 

In this brief comment it is not possible 
to discuss the validity of the propositions 
set. They strike with the weight of au- 
thority and seem, at least on first reading, 
to be impregnable. Professor Pigou pro- 
pounds no easy approach to the problem 
of unemployment, but it is one which 
should be fruitful in results over a long 
period of years—particularly in the field 
of research. The test of the book is its 
ability to call out a vigorous mental re- 
sponse. Many will pass it by as too ab- 
struse and too difficult, but the smaller 
group who use it will think differently 
and perhaps act differently as the result 
of a useful mental exercise in economic 
problems and relationships. 

ELEANOR LANSING DULLES 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce 
University of Pennsylvania 
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FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 
Industrial Health Service. By Leverett D. 
Bristol. Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 1933. 
Pp. 170. Price, $2.00. 

The chief purpose of this book is to 
present in brief and condensed but popu- 
lar form the more or less everyday facts 
about health which the physician at work 
in industry would like to teach to those 
engaged in industry. Part I deals with 
industrial health service from the stand- 
point of management, and indicates the 
statistical and occupational arrangements 
required to control communicable dis- 
eases, to improve environmental condi- 
tions, and to inculcate health habits. Part 
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II considers health work from the stand- 
point of the supervisor's responsibility 
and opportunity, and provides him with 
information which he can apply in per- 
sonal dealing with workers. Part III is 
similar material in a form to be read by 
the individual worker. 

This book will certainly prove helpful 
to the concern which desires sound pre- 
scriptions regarding diet, dental hygiene, 
colds, and other common ailments. The 
material is presented in simple, compact, 
readily understandable form, and should 
be valuable for talks or for incorporation 
in company bulletins and health manuals. 

On the other hand, its content is some- 
what disappointing because of its limited 
scope. It deals with the physical and 
objective bases of health as though health 
were solely a matter of ventilation or 
diet. There is no inkling of the fact that 
the treatment of a worker by the super- 
visor may produce nervous effects impair- 
ing physiological functioning, nor is there 
anything to broaden the understanding 
of an executive with regard to mental dif- 
ficulties or anxieties which play so large 
a part in unbalanced health. There is no 
suggestion that a ‘‘repeater’’ may not be 
a physical case, but may be one of those 
baffling psychopathic individuals. In short, 
the routine nature of the material robs it 
of stimulation to a broader point of view 
and insight which would make it impor- 
tant in the improvement of general in- 
dustrial technique. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 
Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance 
Dartmouth College 
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NOSES FOR NEWSES 
Ritchie of the News. By William Heyliger. 
New York, Appleton-Century, 1933. Pp. 
248. Price, $2.00. 


Young Phillips, Reporter. By Henry Justi: 
Smith. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 193: 
Pp. 269. Price, $1.75. 

Jim of the Press. By Graham M. Dean 
New York, Doubleday Doran, 1933. Pp 
312. Price, $1.75. 

Boys thrilled by newspaper reporting 
have a choice of three new books of fic- 
tion dealing respectively with country 
weekly editing, crime reporting in a big 
city, and the routine news gathering of a 
large press agency. 

The selection is wide, but only Mr 
Heyliger’s book covers its field ade 
quately. Readers familiar with his sto- 
ries in boys’ magazines or some of his 2: 
boys’ books will find this new volume as 
good as its predecessors. 

Ritchie of the News is swift-moving 
and dramatic. It is the story of a high 
school graduate’s one year of adventures 
on a New Jersey weekly in a town which 
supports a daily newspaper. Young 
Ritchie is likeable and intelligent, but his 
leap from school correspondent to assist- 
ant editor in 12 months is slightly im- 
plausible. 

The fundamental virtues of newspaper 
men are stressed in the story in somewhat 
the manner of the “Work and Win’ nov 
els. The man who criticizes his home 
town is held up to scorn, and the tradi- 
tional feud between the pressmen and the 
editorial department is fanned to produce 
a few sparks of humor. 


The value of the book is in its authen- 
tic background, its tenacity in sticking to 
the boy’s newspaper experiences (you do 
learn that he has parents, but the rest of 
his life is happily omitted), and in its 
tactful suggestion that even such prodi- 
gies as young Ritchie can still learn and 
profit by going to a school of journalism. 
A great part of its charm lies in the 
craftsmanship with which Mr. Heyliger 
has written it. 
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Mr. Smith’s Young Phillips, Reporter 
is written smoothly enough also, but its 
author's position as managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News seems to have 
influenced his choice of subject matter. 
Gangsters and a corrupt mayor, no mat- 
ter how thrilling, are after all only a 
small part of the world’s news—despite 
uninformed popular opinion. But if use- 
ful information about city news reporting 
is scarce in this book, the absorbing strug- 
gle of youth learning to live in a complex 
world gives the novel genuine appeal. 

Aimed to help young reporters break 
into such a big agency as the Associated 
Press, Graham M. Dean’s book, Jim of 
the Press, is perhaps the poorest of the 
three. Mr. Dean, although barely thirty 
years old, has already written sixteen 
boys’ books, specializing in stories about 
newspapers. This prolific output does 
not, unfortunately, indicate quality in 
performance. His style in this book is 
trite, and his characters never come to 


life. 
JOHN STUART HAMILTON 


School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
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NRA CRITIQUE 
The Economic World Today. Edited by 
Felix Morley, Executive Secretary, Economics 
Committee of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 378. 
Price, $1.00. 
The National Recovery Program. By James 
D. Magee, Willard E. Atkins, and Emanuel 
Stein. New York, F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. 80. Price, $0.50. 
Control From the Top. By Francis Neilson. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 
190. Price, $1.50. 

Anyone who desires to obtain a com- 
prehensive idea of the apparent purpose 
and possibilities of the government's pro- 
gtam of planned economy should read 
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Most political and social 
a period 


these books. 
changes are preceded by 
usually long but sometimes shortened by 
conditions—of at first slow and then 
gtadually accelerated development and at 
least partial acceptance of the philosophy 
on which the change is based 

The Economic World Today gives a 


comprehensive but concise outline of 


some of the economic, social, and govern 
mental problems which those responsible 
for the national recovery program hope 
to solve through planned economy and 
control from the top. As outlined in the 
preface by Levering Tyson, Director of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, the book is a reprint of a 
series of radio programs presented dur 
ing the winter of 1932-1933. The pur 
pose of the series was to help the Ameri 
can people to understand the economi 
and political problems we are facing 

The series covered a broad selection 
of subjects, including: economic back 
ground; war debts; Congress; unemploy 
ment; taxes; farm problems; financial 
reconstruction; reorganiza- 
tion; anti-trust laws; tariff; the World 
Economic Conference; and international 
financial reconstruction. In most cases 
the broadcasts took the form of inter 
views, except when the debate form was 
used to bring out conflicting opinions. 

In all cases brevity was essential be- 
cause of limited time. The survey, how- 
ever, is comprehensive and gives the 
reader a good outline of the ideas of 
many who have contributed to the shap- 
ing of the National Recovery Program. 

The National Recovery Program is a 
pamphlet which successfully presents in 
brief form the steps taken by the national 
government in its attempt to bring about 


national recovery from the depression. 


government 
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The industrial recovery part of the law is 
reprinted in full. This is followed by a 
reprint of the provisions for the codes, 
and in addition some specific codes and 
the blanket code. The authors then dis- 
cuss the interests of those outside the 
codes as well as the interests of the em- 
ployers, workers, unions, and consumers. 

The public works program is outlined 
from the standpoint of scope and antici- 
pated cost. The agricultural problem is 
presented and the farm relief program 
reprinted and its various features dis- 
cussed. This is followed by a discussion 
of money, banking, and finance, covering 
an outline of the events that led to the 
formation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other measures taken to 
strengthen the banking facilities. Brief 
discussions of the Railroad Relief Act 
and the Home Owners Loan Act com- 
plete the pamphlet. 

Since not all thinking persons agree as 
to the worth of the provisions for control 
from the top, no survey of the govern- 
ment program would be complete with- 
out consideration of the less flattering 
side of the picture. Francis Neilson’s 
satirical treatment of Tugwell’s, Thom- 
as’s, Chase’s and Soule’s writings may not 
convince all readers, but it should encour- 
age a search for truth before accepting all 
of their philosophy. Control from the 
Top reviews the recent writings of these 
gentlemen and others, and points out that 
either they are not well grounded in the 
theories they seek to present or they are 
sailing under false colors. The writers 
under fire are accused of being indefinite 
in their statements—but so is Mr. Neil- 
son. In spite of this criticism of the 
author’s style, if ome desires to make a 
quick review of the thinking, good and 
bad, which led to the government's at- 


tempt to establish a planned economy, 
this book will be of assistance. 

If all three books are to be read, save 
Control from the Top for last. It will 
keep the reader from too quick acceptance 
of theories which should be judiciously 


questioned. 
A. B. GATES 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


“exe 


LABOR AND THE NRA 


Labor Relations Under the Recovery Act. 
By Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Co., 1933. Pp. 259 
Price $2.00. 

This book contains two distinct and 
contradictory things—a statement of the 
authors’ social and industrial philosophy, 
and a set of directions for organizing 
company unions. The far-reaching theory 
of democracy in industry set forth is 
likely to be acceptable to the average 
democrat. The authors point out that 
only the people—not their rulers—are 
able to state with authority what is good 
and in their own interest. They state with 
a Clarity that leaves nothing to be desired 
that the interests of employer and em- 
ploye are sometimes in conflict. They 
argue, therefore, that the workers must 
have a bargaining power similar to that 
of the employer. And the argument for 
unions as against employe representation 
is convincing. It is with these matters 
of theory that the book begins and ends. 
In the middle is a carefully worked out 
set of directions for building a company 
union, which, it seems to this reviewer, 
are inconsistent with the authors’ enunci- 
ated philosophy. 

JouN A. Fircu 
New York School 
of Social Work 
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JOHN M. BREWER (‘Let's All Speak the 
Same Language’), a pioneer and leader in 
educational and vocational guidance, has 
made many valuable contributions to the 
literature. His latest book is Education as 
Guidance. He received his Ph.D. at Harvard 
and began teaching in California, his native 
state. He is now Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. In addi- 
tion to his long experience in the educational 
and guidance field, Dr. Brewer's activities 
have included work with boys’ clubs and 
settlement work. 


FRED C. SMITH (‘The Cleveland Conven- 
tion”) is the editor of this journal, and is a 
lecturer on vocational education and guid- 
ance in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, of which he is Registrar and Di- 
rector of Placement. Before going to Har- 
vard he served as a high school teacher in 
Montana, as Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the Nebraska State Teachers College 
at Peru, and as National Director of Trade 
and Technical Training for the United 
YMCA Schools. Dr. Smith is the author 
of several textbooks in the field of trade 
training. 


WILLIAM M. PROCTOR (“Guidance: the 
Year in Review”) is the retiring president 
of NVGA, and is the author of the widely 
used textbook, V ocations—the W orld’s Work 
and Its Workers. Dr. Proctor received his 
Ph.D. at Stanford and taught at Washington 
State Normal School and Pacific College. He 
is now Professor of Education and Chief of 
the Division of Teacher Training at Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Proctor has for over 
20 years been a student of education in the 
secondary school and junior college field, 
particularly in its guidance aspects. 


DONALD G. PATERSON (“Scouting Along 
the Frontier”) has himself been a leader in 
scientific research as related to vocational 
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guidance. As one of the foremost author- 
ities on mental tests and measurements, he 
has published such works as Minnesota Me- 
chanical Ability Tests, The Measurement of 
Man, and Physique and Intellect, and is an 
associate editor of Mental Measurement 
Monographs. He is Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota and served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Retraining of the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 
Professor Paterson received his education at 
Olivet College and Ohio State University, 
has held teaching positions at Ohio State 
University and the University of Kansas, and 
has been a consulting psychologist of The 
Scott Company. 


GEORGE E. MYERS (A Quarter Century 
of Guidance”) is Professor of Vocational 
Education and Guidance at the University 
of Michigan. He has directed the prepara 
tion of trade and industrial teachers in 
Michigan under the Smith-Hughes Law for 
17 years and has conducted courses in voca- 
tional guidance for teachers and guidance 
workers during an almost equal period. Be- 
fore assuming his duties at the University of 
Michigan he was principal of high schools 
in Colorado and Washington, D. C., and 
head of the Kansas State Teachers College 
He supervised vocational education classes in 
New York City, and spent some time study- 
ing vocational schools in Europe. His pub- 
lications include a bulletin on Some Prob 
lems of Vocational Education in Germany 
(published by the U. S. Bureau of Educa 
tion), The Problem of Vocational Guidance, 
Planning Your Future (with collaborators), 
and numerous professional articles in peri 
odicals. 


CARROLL R. REED (“Maintenance versus 
Retrenchment”’) is superintendent of schools 
at Minneapolis. Mr. Reed received his pro- 
fessional training at Harvard, and his long 
and useful career in school administration 
entitles him to speak authoritatively on the 
subject of school retrenchment in the na- 
tional emergency. 


WILLIAM H. STEAD (‘“Re-employment and 
the Future’) is now engaged with the U. S. 
Employment Service as Associate Director 
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for Standards and Research. His primary in- 
terests are concerned with the development 
of effective labor-market machinery to bring 
employers and prospective employes together 
through a system of efficiently operated pub- 
lic employment offices. Mr. Stead took his 
doctorate at the University of Minnesota and 
has been teaching there in the School of 
Business Administration as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics. Much of his work has 
been in the field of labor problems and per- 
sonnel management. In 1928 Dr. Stead be 
gan special employment studies in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, and served in 
1930-31 as Secretary of the Governor's Em- 
ployment Commission in Minnesota, and 
then as Executive Secretary of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. 


ORDWAY TEAD (‘‘Collectivization of In- 
dustry’’) is an authority in the field of in- 
dustrial relations. He is co-author of Labor 
Relations Under the Recovery Act, which has 
received wide attention. A new book of his 
on The Art of Leadership will appear 
shortly. He is the editor of business and eco- 
nomic books for Harper and Brothers. Mr. 
Tead was educated at Amherst. Most of his 
work and his writing have been in the field 
of personnel administration, on which sub- 
ject he is a lecturer at Columbia and the 
New York School of Social Work. 


ARTHUR E. BESTOR (“Emergency Aid to 
Education’’) is President of the Chautauqua 
Institution and a member of the Informal 
Advisory Committee on Adult Education to 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. He 
was trained at Chicago, Colgate, and Colby, 
and taught political science at Franklin Col- 
lege and Chicago. He became engaged with 
the Chautauqua Institution in 1905, and 
much credit is due to Dr. Bestor for the de- 
velopment of Chautauqua as an American 
institution in the field of adult education. 


George Bernard Shaw has said that a 
major social revolution would occur when 
the engineer turned his attention to the so- 
cial scene for the waste and inefficiency in 
our present economy would be abhorrent to 
a mind disciplined by engineering tech- 
niques. HARVEY N. DAVIS (“Recent Trends 
and Social Progress”) is an engineer and 


President of the Stevens Institute of 7 
nology. His father was a professor at Browy 
University and Dr. Davis himself was grad 
ated from Brown and taught there. He 
ceived his Ph.D. at Harvard, and from t 
time until his election to the presidenc 
Stevens Institute he was almost continu 

a member of the Harvard faculty. Dr. Day 
has been a consulting engineer and durir 
the war was active in the helium investigat 
conducted by the U. S. government. His : 
search work has been chiefly in thern 
namics and he has a number of inventior 
to his credit in that field. He is co-aut! 
of two widely known books in his f 
Practical Physics and Steam Tabli 
Diagrams. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM (‘Employment 1 
morrow’) has pioneered in the field of 
dustrial psychology and since 1924 has 
rected the Personnel Research Federation a 
edited the Personnel Journal. He receiy 
his training at Beloit, Chicago, and Harvar 
receiving his doctorate at Chicago. For 
years he has been making a study of student 
and workers’ abilities, and has taught 
chology at Chicago, Teachers College (( 
lumbia), Dartmouth, and the Carnegie In 
stitute of Technology. He was executiv 
secretary of the Committee on Classificat 
of Personnel in the U. S. army during t! 
war. Dr. Bingham’s interests extend to the 
field of music, and he is the author of 
book on this subject, Studies in Melody. H 
is co-author of Procedures in Employment 
Psychology and How to Interview. 


HENRY M. BUSCH (“Social Objectives o! 
Guidance’’) is Professor of Adult Educatio: 
at Western Reserve University and Director 
of Informal Adult Education at Cleveland 
College in that institution. Professor Busc! 
studied at the College of the City of New 
York and Columbia University. He early 
interested himself in boys’ work and was the 
assistant director of field work at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York for 
many years. In addition to an active career 
in adult education and educational adminis 
tration, his activities have led him to invest 
gate many different aspects of our social 
structure—from race attitudes to the em- 
ployment of leisure time. 
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At NVGA Convention, Cleveland The home room 


Allyn and Bacon 
Beacon Street 

Boston, Mass. 
Charles Bacon 


American Library Association 


guidance book 
that tells what to do 
and how to do it 


McKown’s HOME ROOM GUIDANCE is de 











520 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
Everett O. Fontaine 


signed to assist in developing a worthwhile 
home room organization and program of 
activities. It is a book for guidance counselors 
and home room teachers. 


Just Published 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 
By H. C. McKown 


formerly Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


American Woman's Association 
53 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Harriet Houghton 
D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N. y 
| i Clarke Babcock 
Bruce Publishing Company 
524 N. Milwaukee Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00 


Jobn Claude 


Thirteen chapters take up the purposes and 
principles of organization and administration 
and the development, presentation and evalua 
tion of home room activities. 


Cleveland Press 
E. Ninth and Rockwell 
Cleveland, Ohio 

C. D. O'Rourke 


Eleven chapters present actual program ma- 
terial and activities relating directly to all of 
the various phases of particularized guidance 


Commonwealth Fund 

41 East 57th Street 

New York, N. Y. 
Roger A. Crane Some Sidelights on the Book: 

A. B. Dick Company 1. The book is the result of a ten-year study 

720 W. Jackson Blvd. of thousands of home room programs actually 

Chicago, Ill. used in all types of schools all over the country 
Richard Rountree 


2. Because it is designed for the teacher her 

Findex Systems, Inc. self, it has a minimum of theoryand a maximum 

1560 W. Pierce Street of practice. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 3. It describes many programs and activities 
W. K. Walthers that have never before appeared in print 


Harper and Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street Other McGraw-Hill Books 
New York, N. Y. ‘ 

R. M. Pearson on Guidance 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Chase Going Woodhouse 


Myers, Little and Robinson's 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High 
School Grades 


International Textbook Company $1.50 
Scranton, Penn. 
Ralph L. Newing Kitson’s 


I FIND MY VOCATION 
A Practical Manual for the 
High School Student 


M. R. Klein, Teacher-Publisher 
3594 East Boulevard 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The Manual Arts Press $1.40 
Peoria, Ill. 
L. L. Simpson | Jones 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
The Fundamenta! Principles of Guidance 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
and Their Application 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
R. F. Neale $3.00 


McGraw-Hut Book Co., INc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


National Federation of Business and Professional | 
Women’s Clubs 
1819 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances Cummings 
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Neighbor and Riggs, Inc. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Newark, Ohio Pauline Gibson 
Pitman Publishing Corporation Scott, Foresman and Company 
2 West 45th Street 623 South Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
K. E. Robb R. W. Cossum 
Southern California School Book Depository 
1027 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Maurice Wilson 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
M. E. McMahon 
Stanford University Press 


The Psychological Corporation Stanford University, Calif. 
522 Fifth Avenue S. M. Croonquist 
New York, N. Y. : ; 
Wilhelmina Bennett World Book Company 
2125 Prairie Avenue 
Scholastic Corporation Chicago, Il. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. H. O. Field 





TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU—WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information. 


EsTABLISHED 1906 

















NEW WAYS | 
TO MAKE Your owy 105, B 
EARN A LIVING “4 


IN VOCATIONS REQUIRING LITTLE 
OR NO EXPERIENCE OR CAPITAL 
This book tells how men and women with imagination have 
created new vocations for themselves that earn them a living in 
these difficult days. Their actual experiences are given (with 
full instructions) in a non-technical, conversational style, sure 
to inspire self confidence and awaken initiative. Money back if 


not satisfied. 
MAKE YOUR OWN JOB 


118 Opportunities in Unusual Vocations 
By Viotet Ryver and H. B. Doust 
216 pp., cloth Postpaid $2 
At Bookstores or 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 








THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. At present it 
is concerned primarily with assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effective publication. It seeks to 
encourage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
oficers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
Vocational Guidance M agazine 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, for eighteen years the official organ of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, has taken one more forward step in its 
steady development and appears now in enlarged size under the name: Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. It continues its official relation to the National Associa- 
tion and at the same time becomes the medium for disseminating guidance and occupa- 
tional information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 

This periodical is to contain ninety-six pages, adequately illustrated, and issued nine 
times a year, October to June. The subject matter is designed to appeal to those in 
terested in all phases of guidance in school, industry, business, social agencies, and 
service clubs. Occupational adjustment of both youth and adult will be presented 
through articles specially prepared by outstanding persons. 


Frep C. Smits, Epiror 

OCCUPATIONS, tHe Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

[) Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 

0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $2.50 a year, 

which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 

Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 


= 
0) Please send me a free sample copy of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, to the 


address below. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1934 - 1935 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
President, SUSAN J. GINN 


Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Second Vice-President 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Treasurer 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Director of Guidance and Employment 


Milwaukee Vocational School 


Trustees 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


Richmond, Virginia 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HARRY D. KITSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


GEORGE E. MYERS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Stanford University, California 


HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Board of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 

President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. CAaLviIn O. EVANS 
Pratt Schools, McPherson 


Central New York 
President. WILLIAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. StImON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. L. W. WHEELOCK 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. Atice RAMSAY 
Connecticut College, New London 


Dalias 
President. WALTER J. E. SCHIEBEL 
Secretary. BERNICE DOGGETT 
Technical High School 
Detroit 
President. S. N. HORTON 


Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 
Iowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 
1120 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mrs. EDMUND HARRISON 
Secretary. HELEN K. BACHRACH 
Western High School, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
President. R. G. CHAMBERLIN 
Secretary. D. E. Srres 
We Be Me 
Minneapolis 
President. JOHN F. ROBOHM 
Secretary. Bessie A. TOMLINSON 


4290 Queen Avenue, South 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 


New England 

President. BERTHA SHEPARD 

Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. L. C. WILSEY 
Secretary. ELIZABETH R. DiLKs 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 


New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 
New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILI 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


North Carolina 
President. E. L. Ctoyp 
Secretary-Treasurer. MATE MYERS 
Technical High School, Charlotte 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. FRANK P. WHITNEY 
Secretary. FRANCES B. MANOR 
West High School, Cleveland 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Epwin W. ADAMS 
Secretary-Treasurer. SAMUEL S. GULICK 

Lower Merion Junior H. S., Ardmore 


Rhode Island 
President. HELEN J. WEST 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. CLARA G. WALKER 
Secretary-Treasurer. PAauL B. SMITH 
2 Saratoga Avenue 


Sct. Louis 
Secretar) ALICE I MAy 
Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th Street 


Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. Loutse SCHILPLIN 
Garfield High School 
2230 Fourth Avenue 
Southern California 
President. }. Gustav WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer. MILDRED L. FOREMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

President. T. MARCuS KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

President. CLARENCE W. FAILor 
Secretary. MARYELLEN MAHER 

88 Morningside Drive, New York 

Virginia 

President. W. C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. ETHEL W. WALKER 

358 Wood Ave., S. W., Roanoke 


Washington, D. C 
President. Mrs. Daiste I. Hurt 
Secretary. NELLIE CurRTIS 
Eastern High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. Wi.t1aM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 





Success or failure in business is caused more by mental attitude even 
than by mental capacities —WaALTER DILL Scort. 


It is an uncontroverted truth that no man ever made an ill-figure 
who understood his own talents, nor a good one who mistook them 
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—JONATHAN SWIFT 











THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


PAUL §S. ACHILLES 

Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 

Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
WAL TER V BINGHAM 

I Research Federation, New York City 

KATHARINE BLU NT 

President, Connecticut College for Women 
WILI LIAM J BOG AN 

Schools, Chicag 

jc HN M BREWER 

Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance,. Harvard 

Graduate School of Education 

HENRY BRUERE 

President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 


HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University 
HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
Cc. §. COLER 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
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